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“Sanicap” 
The Sanitary Cap 


For Mason Jars 


If you use glass jars for any portion of 
your pack you should insist on having 
“Sanicap,” the only sanitary jarcap Proof 
against action of fruit acids. Nosalts of 
zinc. Costs less than the old style cap. 


Samples and Prices on 


Application 


American Can Company 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
Local offices in all large cities 
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SECRETARY—JAS. M. HOBBS, CHICAGO, ILL. 











W. H. NICHOLLS & CO. 


Canned Goods 
Brokers 


36 River St. CHICAGO 








EDWARD P. SILLS 
Packers’ Agent and Broker in 


Ganned Goods... 


42 RIVER ST., CHICAGO 
~orrespondence Solicited. 
Liberal Advances on Consignments. 





J. K. ARMSBY CO. 
Wholesale 
BROKERAGE AND COMMISSION 


Branches: Pacific Coast 

Sam Franci 

Bostoa om Products 

New York, 42 River St., CHICAGO 


EMERSON @ HALL 


OFFICES: 
mee CANNED GOODS 
“Meroe DRIED FRUITS 


CANNERS ano PACKERS AGENTS 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Pevsenaily Cover all Jobbers in Nebraska and Minnesote. 





SAM BAER & CO. 
Brokerage and Commission 
Canned Goeds and Dried Fruits 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


34 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


T. J. O'BYRNE & CO. 
Brokerage Commission 


Canned Goods and Dried Fratts 


42 RIVER ST., CHICAGO 











E. Cc. SHRINER 6 CO. 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS AND BROKERS IN 


GANNED GOODS AND uu) 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


G. M. AHRONS CO., LTD. 


NEW ORLEANS 
CANNED GOODS BROKERS 


Selling Agents Southern Packers 





SHRIMP AND OYSTERS 
Correspondence Solicited. 





DALLAS MERCANTILE CO: 
Brokers and Manufacturers’ Agents 


OFFICES 


Jallas Mercantile Co., Dallas, Texas. 
ite Brokerage Co .. Oklahoma City, 0.T. 
Ste-deate Brokerage Ce., So. McAlester, I. T. 


TRAVEL MEN DALLAS, TEX. 


Flannery & Hobbs 
BROKERS 


42 River Street, CHICAGO 





The Tatman Thompsen Co. 


WHOLESALE 


Brokerage and Commission 
NEW ORLEANS, LA 


Send us your offerings. Cover jobbing p>'\sts 
in Louisiana and Mississippi. 


WALTER A: FROST & CO. 
Brokerage and Commission 
Canned Goods and Dried Fruits 





Correspondence Solicited 
i § WABASH AVE. CHICAGO 





MOORE-HOLBERT COMPAHY 


BROKERS 
High Grade Food Products 


St,Paul . Minneapolis . Buluth 
and Tributary Peints 





E.L. STANTON & CO. 


Brekers and 
Manufacturers’ Agents 


Packers’ Cans, Canned Geods 
Dried Fruits 


310-311 'GRANITB BUILDING, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





GETTYS BROKERACE Ca. 


SUCCESSORS Te 
GETTYS & CILBERT 


BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


CANNED GOODS, DRIED FRUITS, 
SALMON, CALIFORNIA PROBUCTS 


806 SPRUCE ST., ST. LOUIS, MO 





GRIFFITH-DURNEY COMPANY 
WHOLESALE GROCERY BROKERS 


CANNED GOODS A 
SPECIALTY 


San Francisco, Cal. 





SEAVEY & FLARSHEIM 
MERCHANDISE BROKERS 
CANNED GoooDs 
Kansas City, Mo. St. Louis, Mo. 
St, Joseph, Mo, Omaha, Neb, 
St, Paul, Minn, Wichita, Kan, 


Cover All Jobbing Centers Adjacent to Above 


FULTON GORDON 


Manufacturers’ Agent of all kinds of 


Canned Goods, Dried 
Fruit and Nuts 








Natioual Bank Bide. Louisville, Ky. 
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Canned Goods Brokers and Commission Houses 











THE J. M. PAVER COMPANY 


EXCLUSIVE CANNED GOODS BROKERS 





CHICAGO, ILL. 


53 RIVER STREET 





BAKER & MORGAN | Pickrell-Craig Co. |B. F. MOOMAW CO. 





SUCCESSORS TO MOOMAW-HORTON CO. 


innerperated ROANOKE, VA. 
CANNED Brokers in Canned Gouds, Cans, 
GOobDsS Labels and Shooks 
BROKERS Our eat = Soataeee ant Middle 








ABERDEEN, MARYLAND 








OUR SPECIALTIES 


201-202-203 Keller Building, 
CORN AND TOMATOES LOUISVILLE, KY. 





BROKERS 


Canned Goods, roe 
Dried Fruits 





Correspondence Solicited 





H. F. DONLEY CO. 


Merchandise Brokers 


Canned Goods, Dried Fruits 
OMAHA 


Cover Jobbing Points: Nebraska, Western lews 

















Advances on Consignments 





INDIANAPOLIS 





WE COVER THE UNITED STATES 








Peoria, Illinois, Oct. 13, 1910. 


C. J. TAGLIABUE MFG. CO., 
355 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen :— 


Yours of the 10th inst. received and in 
reply will say that we consider your tempera— 
ture control system which you installed in 
our canning factory at Warrensburg a very 
valuable purchase. It is very accurate in 
its work and in every way satisfactory. 


Yours truly, | 





CHAS. D. OFF. 




















Standard Tin Plate Co. 


CANONSBURG PA. 


Tin Plates 
Terne Plates 
Black Plates 


| The quality of our goods commends 
your patronage 


INQUIRIES SOLICITED 














Farnum Brokerage Co. 


(INCORPORATED) 


Merchandise Brokers 
Kansas City, Mo. 








We sell canned goods and everything. 
Have our own warehouse. New ac- 
counts solicited. Particular attention 
given to the introduction of new goods. 


Write to us. 
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THE PROOF OF THE MERITS OF OUR LOCK SEAM MACHINE IS ATTESTED TO BY THE FACT THAT OTHERS ARE IMITATING IT 


HIGH SPEED AUTOMATIC Latest Improved Lock Seam Body Forming 


Pat. Nov. 19, 1901 Machine, with Soldering 


CAN MAKING MACHINERY B WN; Attachment 














Capacity not less than 50,000 perfect bodies in ten hours—formed perfectly round, uniform in diameter and free from 
breaks or ridges around the body, thus insuring a large saving of solder in floating on the tops and _ bottoms. 


STEVENSON & COMPANY, 601-7 S. Caroline Street, Baltimore, Md. 


























Automatic Solder-Hemmed 
Cap Machine 


The illustration shows our automatic 
Solder-Hemmed Cap Machine, with attach- 


ments to hem caps of all sizes. 


This machine is adjustable for all diam- 
eters from 7%-in. to 3-in., and is capable of 
producing from 2,500 to 3,500 hemmed 
caps per hour. These machines are in 
successful opération in some of the largest 
can factories in this country. 


We manufacture a full line of Automatic 
Can Making Machinery for all sizes and all 
descriptions of Cans, also Presses, Dies, 
etc. Everything for Can Makers. 


Torris Wold & Co. 


incorporated 


218-30 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill., U.S. A, 


Eastern and Southern Selling Agents, HUGHES & CO., 
Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 
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Notches :: Forms :: Solders 


Bliss Sanitary Can Body Maker 


Handles Inside Coated Cans 


The “Bliss” No. 12-N Automatic Lock Seam Can 
Body Making and Side. Seam Soldering Machine is spe- 
cially adapted for the manufacture of Open Top (San- 
itary) Cans. It notches, forms and solders can bodies 
from 2 to 41% inches in diameter by 2 to 534 inches in 
length and has a minimum capacity of 60,000 can 
bodies in 10 hours. 

It has an automatic feed and mechanical positive 
blank separator. When Enamel or Inside Coated Cans 
are to be made, a soldering attachment different to that 
shown is used, and all possibility of scratching the inside 
of can avoided. Full details on request. 


“Bliss” No. 12-N Automatic Lock Seam Can Body Making COMPLETE HIGH SPEED EQUIPMENTS FOR 
and Side Seam Soldering Machine SANITARY AND PACKERS’ CANS 


E. W. BLISS COMPANY 


33 Adams Street Brooklyn, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Representatives for Chicago and Vicinity, STILES-MORSE CO., 562 Washington Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


























AUTOMATIC AIR PRESSURE TESTER 


FOR SANITARY AND 
PACKERS’ CANS 























NO WATER 
NO ATTENDANT 
EFFICIENCY ESTABLISHED 
HIGH CAPACITY 








WRITE FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS 





McDONALD MACHINE Co. 


Manufacturers 
MODERN HIGH SPEED CAN MACHINERY 
32d AND SHIELDS AVENUE. CHICAGO, ILL. 











AUTOMATIC AIR PRESSURE TESTER 
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NEARLY A GENERATION 








be desired. 


more about it. 


The Knapp Labeling and Boxing Machines have been on the market for nearly a 
generation. Hundreds of users the world over testify to the good work, speed and small 
cost of operation that distinguish the Knapp Machines. We are making a better Labeler 
than ever, and it is to our 1911 model that we wish to call your attention. 


This Machine is built on lines which permit free access to all parts and it possesses 
several valuable features which will appeal to all who use Labeling Machines. ~The Knapp 
Boxer, the only Machine of its kind, is something no packer should be without where cans are 
labeled by a machine. These two labor saving machines have greater capacity than any 
device yet produced, and are made for use by hand, electric motor or steam power as may 


Each machine is guaranteed to give satisfaction and we sell them on trial, which is 
a sure way to find out for yourself. The Knapp way is a good way. Let us tell you 








330 Monadnock Block 
Chicago, IIl. 








THE FRED H. KNAPP COMPANY 
Westminster, Maryland 

















RAYMOND LEAD COMPANY 


Lexington St. & Washtenaw Ave. 
CHICAGO 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
SOLDERS 
OF ALL KINDS FOR 
Canners’ Use 


- 





Pig and Bar Lead and Tin 


Unequaled Facilities for Manufacturing 
a Uniformly Superior Quality of Goods 


Write for Prices, Stating Composition and Quantity Wanted 

















Chisholm-Scott 
Company 
Pea Hulling Machinery 


MAIN OFFICE, 


CADIZ, OHIO. 
THOS. A. SCOTT, General Manager 





FACTORY: SUSPENSte BRIDGE, N. Y. 


Branch Office 
with Sinclair-Scott Company 
Baltimore, Md. 


Operating Patents of 


Cc, P. and J. A. Chisholm 
R. P. Scott 
J. A. Chisholm and R, P. Scott 








Some recent offering in the trade induces us to re- 
mind any prospective user of Viners infringing eur 
patents, which cover all known means of vining 
green peas, that any bond offered should be perpetual 
and good for at least three times all possible reyalty. 
It is not generally understood that the person using 
an we machine is liable to three times the 
regular mor ty charged by the users of a patented 
article. The expiration of our patents in future, will 
not relieve you from liability while the patents are in 
force. None of the bonds we have ever seen entirely 
protect the customer. Have your bonds inspected 
by a competent attorney. 

Yours r tfully, 
CHISHOLM-SCOTT CO. 
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Salem 


Ayars Machine Company, new senses 
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Universal Continuous Capper 
Guaranteed to cap and tip satisfactorily 100 cans per minute 





Exhauster. For any size can. Universal Liquid Filler and Syruping Machine 


Ayars Machine Company 


SALEM, NEW JERSEY 
BROWN, BOGGS CO., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., Sole Agents for Canada 
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The following Advertisement appeared in The Canner during season of 1908. 
Several extracts having recently appeared in the Trade Papers, relative to 
“ QUALITY CAMPAIGN,” we have decidec to republish the advertisement in full. 


Better Canned Goods 


MEANS 


More Canned Goods 
Quality Means Quantity 














Let every package of Canned Goods be a Food Show. 

Build up the Canned Goods industry by packing superior goods. 
Do not weaken the structure by packing inferior goods. 

Give the consumer value received. 

Make your’pack a positive, not a negative influence. 





Don’t forget Canned Goods are eventually intended for eating purposes. 
Remember ‘‘the proof of the pudding is in the eating.”’ 

The Consumer is the court of last resort. 

The yearly consumption of Canned Goods is only 10 cans per capita. 
Educate the public to more Canned Goods with better Canned Goods. 
Start right with the right container. 

Use the can of quality, the housewife’s guarantee of goods of Quality. 


~The Sanitary Can 
SANITARY CAN COMPANY 





General Offices : FACTORIES : 
FAIRPORT, N. Y. Fairport, N. Y. Indianapolis, Ind. Bridgeton, N. J. 
New York Office : SANITARY CAN COMPANY, Limited, 
447 WEST FOURTEENTH ST. Niagara Falls, Ontario 


CANS MANUFACTURED UNDER MAX AMS PATENT 
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YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
In the United States, its possessions and Mexico, also Canada, 
$3.00; in the United Kingdom, Europe and ail countries in the 
nar Postal Union, $5.00, postage prepaid. Single copies, 
cents. 





DISCONTINUANCES 
Subscribers over one year in arrears will be dropped in 
accordance with the new postoffice ruling. Orders to discon- 
tinue should be accompanied by payment to date. In request- 
ing change in address please give old as well as new address. 





ADVERTISING RATES 
Advertising rates will be furnished on application. 


TERMS 


Cash with order for firms not rated or with whom we have 
not established credit relations. Bills for ane gga | and sub- 
scriptions are NET CASH—no discounts allowed. All accounts 
subject to sight draft after 60 days. 


REMITTANCES 


Remittances should be made by Draft, Express or Postal 
Money Order, Registered Letter or International Money Order, 
made payable to THE CANNER PUBLISHING CO. Send all 
remittances to No. 5 Wabash Av., Chicago, U. S. A. Currency 
mailed is at sender’s risk. 











TIME SCHEDULE 


Time of issue, Thursday of each week. Advertising forms 
close on Monday. Advertising copy should be in by the Monday 
preceding date of issue. To secure proofs, copy should be 
received one full week in advance of publication. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

Correspondence upon all subjects of interest to the trade is 
solicited. In correspondence, writers will observe the followin 
regulations: Communications must always be accompanied wi 
the writer’s name, as no attention is id to anonymous letters. 
A designating mark will be used where publicity is not de- 
sirable. We do not hold ourselves responsible for views of 
correspondents, but all interested are cordially invited to use 
our columns freely. 








Entered as second-class matter, March 21, 1895, at the Post Office 
at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March $8, 1879. 








When invoicing, suppose you also take a personal in- 
voice. 
es: - 
Here’s an earnest wish for the health and prosperity 
of all our readers in I9IT. 
. & * 


A tomato famine is billed to occur sometime during 
the second quarter of I9II. 
e °° 2 
You ought to keep a complete file of THE CANNER, 
which you would find very useful. 
e's © 
When the spot movement sets in after the turn of 
the year, supply and demand will make the prices. 
a 
A New Year’s suggestion: Keep a complete file of 
THE CANNER. You'll need it for purposes of refer- 
ence. 


Canners have reason to feel good this New Year’s 
—the outlook for the canning industry is decidedly 
bright. 

oe 

Start the New Year right by allying yourself with 
the National Canners’ Association and giving material 
support to the publicity campaign. 

. e » 


Among your New Year’s resolutions include a firm 
resolve to pack a quality of goods and so conduct vour 
business that you will get a profit on every case you 
sell. 

. * 


We shall be disappointed if the poorly supplied job- 
bers don’t begin early to buy tomatoes. The move- 
ment ought to start after inventories are out of the 
way. 

e.¢ 8 

Remember, packers, particularly if you are holders 
of spot goods, that the real consumptive demand for 
canned goods comes in the first six months in the year. 
Also remember that we’ve now got 93,000,000 people 


to feed. 
xk * x 


The outlook is vastly better this New Year’s than in 
a long time. The packer doesn’t have to draw heavily 
on his supply of optimism and strain himself to “keep 
smiling,” in order to be able to face the future with 
cheerfulness and confidence written all over his coun- 


tenance. 
oe 


Indiana, normally the largest producer of canned to- 
matoes in the Middle West, has taken a back seat, tem- 
porarily. A total output of 537,000 cases is extremely 
small for Indiana, as compared with 1,126,000 cases in 
1908, 1,282,000 in 1907, and 1,581,000 cases in 1906. 
Indiana, however, will come to the front again all in 
good time. 

o> + 2 

The Baltimore News of Thursday, December 22, 
published one of Press Agent H. L. Harris’ communi- 
cations blaming the federal food law for the alleged 
rapid increase in the number of ptomaine poisoning 
cases in the United States, thereby showing that the 
editor of the News is not well posted. Harris is the 
fellow who is hired by a large western borax manu- 
facturing concern as a borax booster, and his boosting 
is done sometimes under the name of J. L. Harris, and 
sometimes under that of Langdon. There is abso- 
lutely no sincerity about anything that he writes in 
regard to pure food matters, and the columns of every 
respectable newspaper in America should be closed 
against him, as, in fact, many of them are. 
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CONTINENTAL CAN 


DIRECTORS: 
G. CRANWELL, Pres't 
W. NORTON, Vice-Pres't 
ASSMANN, Sec.&Treas. 
TALIAFERRO 
ARKIN 


pete 


> Or 


SSMANN, Jr. 


-P. 
Cc. 
> 2. 
c. 
A. 
. A. SUYDAM, Sales Agent 


a 10 


Gentlemen :— 


FACTORIES: 
CHICAGO 
SYRACUSE 
BALTIMORE 


CANONSBURG 


TO THE TRADE: 








Now that the active packing season of 1910 is practically completed, 


we beg to thank you for the very liberal patronage that you have given 


us this year. 


Despite the very short crops in many sections, we are glad to announce 


to you, that the volume of our business has been greater this year than ever 


before, and we shall look forward confidently to next year for the renewal 


of your patronage. 


Yours very truly, 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, 


THOS. G. CRANWELL, President. 








_— a si 
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The New Year and Its Promise. 


HE canning industry hasn’t in a long time faced 
a new year with as much confidence in that what 
it will bring forth will be good. Today every 
packer’s an optimist; everybody in the canning 
business sees not only bright prospects for 1911 but an 
even longer period of prosperity for the industry, for 
which things are shaping favorably. The small pro- 
duction of canned vegetables, under the influence of 
which we already have strong and advancing markets, 
will cause still higher prices in the early part of I9IT, 
while it is unnecessary to have prophetic vision in 
order to forsee, before the opening of the next canning 
season, a complete clean-up of everything in canners’ 
hands and such a reduction in wholesalers’ and re- 
tailers’stocks as will make distributers of canned foods 
eager to receive the goods of the coming season’s pro- 
duction. It may be urged that corn will prove an ex- 
ception to this, yet there are excellent judges of condi- 
tions affecting canned goods distribution and consump- 
tion who believe that of corn, too, there will be a 
clean-up. 
But all the strength isn’t in vegetables; both fruits 
and fish in cans are as strongly situated, some may 
assert more so. Fish and fruit packers have perhaps 


never in their whole experience been as nearly cleaned - 


up so soon after the canning season’s close as at 
present. 

Curtailed production is in largest measure responsi- 
ble for the existing strength and the brightness of the 
outlook, but it isn’t entitled to all of the credit. We 
have, for instance, a rapidly increasing population, but 
besides the larger demand naturally coming from a 
greater number of consumers canned goods are un- 
questionably in greater favor with the public than they 
have been at any time since the agitators commenced 


WANTS FARMERS TO PACK AND SELL CANNED 
PEACHES. 


The United States Department of Agriculture has 
issued some literature on the subject of canned peaches, 
which the farmer is told to can on his own farm. 


The matter referred to is contained in a pamphlet 
on “Canning Peaches on the Farm,” and is concen- 
trated in the following paragraphs: 

It is obvious that the financial success of this method of han- 
dling a peach crop, or any portion of it, depends upon the 
placing of it on the market at a satisfactory profit. As a rule, 
home-canned goods, if of good quality, find a fairly ready sale. 
They are commonly sold on sample to retail grocers and provi- 
sion dealers. Comparatively large quantities can frequently be 
sold directly to consumers. A wisely placed advertisement in a 
local or country paper may also help in making sales. If a 
large quantity of fruit has been canned, it may be of advantage 
to sell through a jobber or broker who handles canned goods. 


The cans are generally packed in cases for the trade. The 
ordinary case holds two dozen No. 3 cans placed in two tiers, 
one dozen in each tier. The usual case for No. 10 cans holds 
one dozen. These cases may be obtained from the manufac- 
turers. of cans, as previously stated, or in shook form from 
various box and package manufacturers. 


discrediting this class of food. There are evidences 
that the American people’s appetite for canned foods 
is increasing; there are indications that this country 
is consuming more canned vegetables and fruits and 
fish per capita than it did two, or even one, year ago. 
The capacity of our canneries isn’t being taxed, but 
increased population plus enhanced popularity of the 
goods must henceforth be reckoned with. 

The food laws are operating now in favor of the 
canning industry, through giving consumers confi- 
dence in the purity and wholesomeness of canned 
foods and the cleanliness of the conditions under 
which they are produced. 

Another influence working for increased consuming 
demand is the education of the consumer by the Pub- 
licity Bureau of the National Canners’ Association. 
Newspaper and magazine advertising and other forms 
of publicity for canned goods have been carried on 
most effectively and persistently, and results are be- 
ginning to show, although they are at present no 
more than a promise of what it is possible to accom- 
plish for canned goods by means of publicity. The 
canning industry is to be congratulated that this im- 
portant work has been undertaken, and that it is being 
carried on so earnestly and ably. 

As Tur CANNer sees the future, it is so laden with 
promise that we feel inclined to assert that at last the 
canning industry is coming into its own. With a pros- 
perous country, with 93,000,000 of people evidently 
anxious to be educated to the use of canned goods, 
wanting to be convinced of their economic value and 
importance as a great class or kind of food, with mar- 
ket conditions more satisfactory than in years, we 
expect that 1911 will be a year of prosperity for those 
engaged in the canning business. 


‘‘DEACON’’ TILGHMAN RECOVERS. 

It gives us pleasure to report the complete recoverv 
of Mr. Wm. J. (“Deacon”) Tilghman, dean of Chi- 
cago’s brokers, from the effects of the operation which 
he recently underwent at the Evanston Hospital. The 
“Deacon” was about the street on Friday last and 
received the hearty congratulations of his numerous 
friends in the trade on his quick convalescence, con- 
sidered quite remarkable for a man of his years. It 
will be recalled that Mr. Tilghman celebrated his 
seventy-fifth birthday during the fall. 


NORFOLK BROKERAGE FIRM DIVIDES. 

After January 1 the business of the firm of T. S. 
Southgate & Co., of Norfolk, Va., will be divided be- 
tween two firms, the personnel of which, however, will 
be the same as that which has made Southgate & Co. 
prominent. On January 1 the Holland Council Com- 
pany will be incorporated and will take over the dried 
fruit, beans, canned goods and similar lines of trade. 
T. S. Southgate & Co. will continue to handle the gen- 
eral provision business in conjunction with the Hol- 
land Council Company. 











The Everett B. 


MILFORD 





, Ciark Seed Co. 
Growers of Su perior Seeds for Canners 


CONNECTICUT 
Green Bay, Wis. Sister Bay, Wis. 


East Jordan, Mich. 
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The year closes with the canned goods market 
more active than usual at this season. In fact, De- 
cember has been a record-breaker in this respect, 
demand having run far ahead of the volume usual 
for the latter part of December,—and the feeling, 
generally speaking, is strong, with evidences of a 
disposition, an increasing one, on the part of buyers 
to anticipate their wants. 

In future lines the business is confined to corn 
and peas. THe CANNER hasn’t so far heard of any 
offering of Western 1911 packing tomatoes, though 
a New York report a few days since stated that 
No. 3 standards had been offered there, presumably 
Southern. packing, on the basis of 80c per dozen, 
f. o. b. factory, with full delivery guaranteed. In 
connection with future canned goods, we suggest 
that attention be given to the expressions of lead- 
ing buyers as published on another page. Opinion 
runs strongly to the side of optimism. 

As regards spot supplies they are below the 
normal requirements of the country covering the 
months which will intervene before next season’s 
goods can be got ready for shipment. 

Regarding the Report on the Corn Pack. 

Because the season’s corn pack, as reported, was 
somewhat larger than had been generally expected, 
there has been a disposition to criticize the National 
Association’s statistical work. Whether accurate or 
inaccurate, it is unfair to charge the fault of a pos- 
sibly excessive total to the National Association, 
and this is obvious to all who know the manner in 
which the total reported was arrived at. The work 
was done this year with the codperation of the secre- 
taries of the various State Associations. The secre- 
taries gathered, with all possible care, the reports 
on the packs in their respective states, and these 
figures were combined at the Cleveland meeting, 
where the state secretaries presented their totals to 
the National Secretary, for comparison with his 
totals. It was found that there were no material 
discrepancies. The National Secretary’s figures 
from New York, Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, Iowa, and 
Michigan were checked up with those of the state 
secretaries and when in no instance was there a 


WAKENM & McLAUGHLIN 


(INCORPORATED) 














Have 9 warehouses in Chicago; 
Will loan you money; 


Will store your goods and deliver them in 
small lots to the jobbers at probably 
5 ce sts a dozen higher prices than you 
could get for carload lots; 


Can give you spot cash on all your sales 
without your having to assign the 
accounts; 


Will not freeze your canned goods; and— 
Have plenty of money to pay losses if 
building should collapse. 


Their Chicago address is225 E. UWlinois St. Write them 











material discrepancy indicated, the general total was 
agreed upon. 


So far as Maine is concerned, the figures ad- 
mittedly seem large, but THE CANNER understands 
that_the National Secretary received more signed 
reports from that State than ever before and that the 
estimating was done most carefully, not by one but 
by a number of competent persons. 

While the pack was undoubtedly large, it is 
absurd to suppose either that the corn figures were 
purposely distorted or that the statistical work was 
carried on with such carelessness as to permit of 
a total largely in exces of the actual pack being 
arrived at. 

THe CANNER is not arguing the accuracy of the 
corn report when we say that anybody who did not 
fully expect a heavy increase over last year would be 
shown, was not well posted on the situation, and 
let nobody suppose that the continued firmness of 
the market following the corn report indicates gross 
inaccuracy. Rather let it be realized that there 
was no carryover from 1909, as there was from 1908; 
that retailers and wholesalers both were more 
closely cleaned up than in years; that the hole to 
be filled was the widest and deepest in a decade at 
least, and that a great many packers sold hardly 
any futures. These facts account in large measure 
for the firmness of the market,—but it should also 
be remembered that the country uses more corn 
than has been figured on, or that it has been credited 
with using. 

Tomatoes—Though the trade has been quiet dur- 
ing the past several days, nevertheless the tomato 
business piled up during December has given sur- 
prise to everybody. It is a very unusual thing to 
see a fairly active and strengthening tomato market 
during the last fortnight of the year, yet that is 
precisely what we have witnessed this time. The 
feeling at present is strong, with 80c f. o. b. factory, 
the bottom price of Western standard 3s. We can 
hear of no Indiana future tomatoes being offered. 
\ very strong feeling prevails in Baltimore, as will 
be noted by referring to our Baltimore letter. Full 
standard 3s are quoted f. 0. b. Baltimore at 80c; 10s, 
$2.90; 2s, 60c. A report from there this week notes 
the market is gathering more strength and states 
that prices are a shade higher than they were at the 














Eliminate Your Winter Worry 


And save your heating expense, labor and 
high insurance by storing your goods with 


THE KEPLER WAREHOUSE CO. 


Established 1876 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


All Chicago Jobbers call. Handy and quick for 
out-of-town shipments. Liberal Loans. La- 
belling. No cartage or switching charges on 
carloads consigned in our care. Drop us aline. 
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Elevating, Conveying and Power Transmission 
Machinery for Canning Plants 


Caldwell’s Helicoid Con- 
veyor, a perfect spiral 
with continuous flight, no laps or rivets. Furnished black steel or 
galvanized. 








Standard Link-Belt Conveyor 





Conveyors—Link Belt Conveyors, Spiral Conveyors, Pan Conveyors, Cable 
Conveyors. 

Elevators—Belt and Bucket Elevators with either link belting or flat belt; Package 
Elevators; Elevator Buckets of all kinds. 

Power Transmission Machinery—Shafting, Pulleys and Bearings; Machine 
Moulded Gears—largest list of patterns in existence; Machinery for Rope 
Drive, using wire or Manilla rope. 

Our equipment for supplying machinery in our line comprises the most extensive 

pattern list and the widest range of manufacturing facilities of any concern in the line. 





Catalog No. 34 will be sent, express charges prepaid, to anyone interested in our line of machinery. 


H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO., Western Ave., 17th-18th Sts., Chicago 


Eastern Sales and Engineering Office—Fulton Building, 50 Church Street, New York 
New England Sales Office—Oliver Building. 141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 





























The Morral Green Corn Husking Machine 


The Morral Green Corn Husking Machine has proved a great success the past season and has made a great 
record for a new machine. We placed 38 of these machines in ten different factories, and every machine did 
satisfactory work, and did not have a single machine condemned. The Morral Corn Husker has great capacity 
which makes it a very paying proposition to the canner. It can be operated at a speed 

of 90 ears per minute, and one man can feed it. It has a Patent Auto- 
matic Butting Device whereby the butt ends of the ears are removed 
at the proper place without the feeder adjusting the same. It has a 
force feed and does not choke up like some other makes of huskers. 
It is simple and strongly built, and if you are in the market for husking machin- 
ery it will pay you to write for further information, and see this machine 
before you buy. 





TESTIMONIALS 

Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. Eureka, Ill., Sept. 9, 1910. 
Gentlemen: We confirm herewith our order given personally today to your Mr. W. W. Morral for fifteen more 

of your Morral Huskers, for our season of 1911. The twenty-five bought this year have given us thorough satis- 

faction,. as this additional order will attest. ‘ Yours truly, 

DICKINSON & CO., By Gene Dickinson. 





Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. Spring Valley, Ohio, Oct. 24, 1910. 
Gentlemen: We used four of your huskers this season; we put up our entire pack with them. They do the 
work; we are satisfied. They are all you claim for them. It becomes a pleasure to pack corn when one has the 
Morral huskers, for he knows that the corn will be husked. They do not begin to lay off about 3 P. M., and 
slack up, but keep right on with a steady stream of corn; always ready and at all times. Thanking you for 
what you have done for the packers, we remain, Very truly yours, 
THE SPRING VALLEY PACKING CO., 
Per G. W. Snook, Mgr. 


Write for circulars and further particulars. Address 


MORRAL BROS., Morral, Ohio. 
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Jersey No. 10 
tomatoes are held at $3.00 f. o. b. factory. 


close of the previous week. New 

Corn—The market holds firm, western standard 
spot being held generally at 72%c f. o. b. factory. 
Trading this w eek has been, naturally, very slow. 
Interest is shown by buyers in future corn, which 
western canners quote at 65c f. o. b. factory for 
standardgrade. Wehearofan offering of extra stand- 
ard Wisconsin, spot, at 75c factory, and some Indi- 
ana fancy Country Gentlemen at 82%c factory. 
Future fancy Country Gentlemen is quoted at 80c 
to 82'4c f. o. b. 

Pam-—~Seet business jight this week, but first 
hand holdings are small and prices are firm. There 
is an inquiry for future peas, and some buying, and 
it looks as if there would be considerable buying 
after the turn of the year. Larsen’s (Green Bay, 
\Vis.) prices are out, being the same as last year’s 
opening figures, except 5c or 10c advance on some 
of the finest grades. 

Apples—The market is firm at $2.65 f. o. b. fac- 
tory tor Michigan standard 10s. 

Spinach—This article is getting scarcer and is 
very strong at present. It is quoted at 80c f. o. b. 
outhern factories for No. 2, $1.10 for No. 3, $3.25 
for No. 10. 

Sauerkraut—No. 3 Wisconsin spot kraut is quoted 
at 60c, Ohio at 60c, Indiana at 55c, f. o. b. factory. 

Sardines—Domestic sardines are practically un- 
changed. There is no pressure to sell. Private 
advices to THt CANNER from the East note that it 
is possible to buy quarter-oils, a cheap grade, at 
$3.10 f. o. b. Eastport, while most sellers quote $3.25. 
Key quarter-oils are reported sold up at $3.50. We 
are unable to learn of any 34 mustards available now, 
though a nominal price of $2.75 is given. The 
statement is made that the carryover in canners’ 
hands is less than 150,000 cases in all grades. Im- 
ported sardines are firm. 

Lobster—A strong but quiet market prevails on 
this article, stocks of which are small, with prices 
high and firm. Quotations are $4.50 to $6.50 for No. 
1 talls and flats are $2.50 to $2.60 East for halves. 

Fruits—Stocks of fruits of all varieties are much 
reduced, so far as first-hands are concerned. Prices 
are firm all along the line, including California, 
Michigan, New York State and Southern packs. 
Michigan packers are pretty nearly cleaned up on 
everything of 1910 production. We hear of Mich- 
igans $2. 50 quoted for No. 2 fancy red pitted cher- 
ries, $11.50 for No. 10 solid pitted, f. o. b. factory. 
On Michigan No. 10 standard red raspberries we 








hear $6.50 factory quoted, and also $6.50 factory on 
Michigan No. 10 standard strawberries. Baltimore 
quotes No. 3 unpeeled pie peaches at 75c, No. 10 


fhe California Fruit Canners’ Association’s quotations, 
f. o. b. eoast, on 1910 } poe canned fruits are as follows: 











. no 
‘twat. S. SS Se Ss 
VARIETY 5 “o WE NEG NG NG NS A. 
ox 68 o& SGkE SS S68 SS oo 
Zw 2H ZW Z2WH 2H ZH ZS 2a 
PORN icccsecescs 2.00 1.75 1.60 1.40 1.25 1.15 1.00 
Ce OO 2.25 1.85 1.60 1.30 1.20 .... aad 
Apricots, peeled... .... .. coos «ese Te 
Apricots, sliced... 2.75 os éene 
Assorted ........ rr 
‘Cherries (Royal 
PED ~ eacndsd¥4e 060-0 2.25 coos «(Tn 6 Tee ED 61.96 
Cherries (White). .... 1.75 1.35 1.25 1.20 1,15 
Cherries (Black). .... ide bene. wae ae 
Grapes (White 
Muscat) ....... 2.00 Rie sane dans -80 
Peaches  Veliow 
My ndesescons 2.00 1.70 1.30 1.20 1.05 1.00 
Peaches (Lem 
Rr 2.30 2.00 1.70 1.30 1.20 1.05 
Peaches (Lem 
Cling Sliced). ” 2.30 2.00 1.70 1.30 1.20 1.05 
Peaches (White 
DARED. ctetd000* s00 1.30 1.20 1.05 1.00 
Peaches (White 
Pe MES ccs coos sees BE CSP 1.88 icin 
Pears (Bartlett).. 2.60 2.35 2.00 1.80 1.60 .... 1.00 pid 
Plums (Green 
SED. ‘shelececcs cscs 
Plums (Egg)..... ...- 
Piums (Gold Drop) .... 
Plums (Damson). 
o an g H " vr 
> No . © 
VARIETY @595 ENG PF2 PR Gm wey 
oxsf sxc okS SS SS co cog 
con hon = 
zwZ6 ZWwZ26 ZWH ZH ZS zo zXo 
ABBAS cccccccces 5.00 4.00 3.75 3.50 2.60 3.75 
GPE Secdccses ces see ee sone 
Apricots, peeled. .... 4.50 4,00 
Apricots, sliced.. .... ese obese 
POGRTOOE cccccoce cove 
Cherries (Royal 
PRUNE Scccccess cece bees coon SD 
Cherries (White) .... rer cone 
Cherries (Black). .... chee Bee ede< 
Grapes (White 
Muscat) ....... 4.75 4.00 3.25 3.00 2.25 2.00 2.25 
Peaches (Yellow 
PUOE) cccesceces cove 3.50 
Peaches (Lemon 
GHEE... cccccsees 5.50 4.75 4.00 3.50 
Peaches (Lemon 
Cling, Sliced).. 5.50 4.75 4.00 3.50 
Peaches (White 
PROUD sccsscse secs 4.00 3.50 3.00 2.75 pid 
Peaches (White 
Heath, Sliced).. .... peau 460 ‘BBD cece cece rT 
Pears (Bartlett). 6.25 5.75 5.00 4.50 3.25 2.85 3.00 
Piums (Green 
GAGS) .cccccces cece ° coo ©6180 2.15 
Piums (Egg)..... .... ‘ cos Ta eee 
Piums (Gold Drop) .... coe | Te ° 
Piums (Damson). .... 2.25 1.90 


unpeeled pies at $3.00; No. 3 peeled pies, 95c. It 
: out of No. 10 peeled pies. That market quotes 
No. 3 standard yellow peaches at $1.25 to $1.35; 








BUSINESS OPENING 


A successful Western New York Cannery, located in 
the heart of the small vegetable and fruit section, needs 
an experienced man who can superintend the output of 
the plant and sell goods to nearby trade during the in- 
active season. 





A young man from 25 to 35 years old with the right 
kind of training will find this opportunity a splendid 
opening, if he is competent and will stay on the job. 
Salary and interest in profits. Address, 


FRANK M. BOYD 
Care “THE CANNER” 














KELLEY-CLARKE CO. 


Canned Goods 
BROKERS 


1,500,000 CASES 





ANNUAL SALES - - 


OFFICES 


Seattle, Tacoma Spokane Portland Sen Fraacisce 
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No. 

yellow peaches, in heavy syrup, $1.50. 
Salmon—Business has been very narrowly con- 

fined during the week reviewed. Prices, however, 


10 standard yellow, $4.50; No. 3 extra select 


hold firm on all descriptions. The Kelley-Clarke 
Company, Seattle, give out the following salmon 
statistics under date of December 20. 

Reports received from canners operating in Alaska and on 
Puget Sound enable us to submit the following: 


Estimated Pack of Alaska Salmon, Season 1910. 


Halves, 8 Total 

Grades. Talls. Flats. doz. to case. cases. 
ra ane eee Gee” kek ses 63 40,645 
ee ee ere 1,371,733 $2,440 20,748 1,434,921 
Medium Reds 108,279 5,218 154 113,651 
eS perme. 55935, 926 8.335 3,141 565,402 
2 | A epee eee --etawden ” eeieecs 236,442 
er 2,310,962 55,993 24,106 2 391.061 


\pproximate value 1910 pack, $11,168,399.20. 
Above figures include fire loss at two canneries of approxi- 
mately 20,000 Reds, 18,000 Pinks, 4,000 Kings, 5,000 Chums. 
Comparative Packs. 





Grades. 1910 1909 1908 
OE EEE OT OT OC RT 40,645 47,934 23,506 
Red ee eee 1,434,921 1,662,860 1,657,215 
Medium Reds .......... 113,651 56,480 68,069 
| PRE ERAS 565,402 195,337 678,331 
FP ae eee 236,442 93,466 198,53 

po RP Sg RR nee 2,391,061 2,356,077 2,625,655 

Grades. 1907 1906 1905 
DN eri a a eee a eee 43.266 39,046 13,316 
SS cain tal ca dll 1,297,509 1,487,240 1,562,193 
"ere 86,217 107,365 85,555 
ES ere eer 596,303 Oe eer err 
a ee eee 148,346 131,998 194,252 

RR Gc}. S.ntiaaaiacars 2,171,741 2,227,054 1,885,316 
Figures represent total Chums and Pinks for years 


marked. 
Estimated Pack of Puget Sound Salmon, Season 1910. 
Halves, 8 Total 


Grades. Talls. Flats. doz.tocase. Gases. 
Tee 68,816 92,564 73,057 234,437 
Cohoes Sel sae 107,150 26,661 20,266 154,077 
Os SP ae ey OR aa ee rg eae 
eae eee 145,436 2,772 2,602 148,816 

co” er 319,402 121,997 95,925 537,324 


The Red spring pack, amounting to 7,304 cases, we included 
in Sockeye figures. 
Puget Sound Pinks run biennially. Due again 1911. 
Approximate value 1910 pack, $3,045,422.40. 
Comparative Packs. 





Grades. 1910 1909 1908 
EE. stn Puce inc 234,487 1,005,120 162,228 
RY SPE EE Eee TET 154,077 139,297 95,863 
Pie eS ee he eke oehe eee Se ee 
Up ty Wa gee eee eee 148,810 52,251 51,186 

ae er 537,324 1,561,824 309,277 


Grades, 1907 1906 1905 
Se, CR. or oe 96,974 182,241 837,122 
OM 68s side ss a brels « dive 111,611 98,206 89,636 
fe 2 8S ee DOA. Ficadeaeass 71,490 
CNS iid 2k 2g, CES Re 51,840 155,221 49,047 

WEE: o6ieiiwesccee 709,155 435,668 1,047,295 





Pickles and Kraut | 





Things are pretty quiet, naturally, but business is 
expected to liven up after the turn of the year. 
Prices are unchanged, remaining, vat runs, $1.50; 
vinegar stock, $7.00 bases for mediums. 

Sauerkraut—We contine to quote 40s at $4.00 f. 0 
b. factory. 

Caulifiower—Trading is quiet at no change in the 
market. Domestic 45s continue at $13.00 Chicagu; 
imported 60s, $15.00, Chicago. 


= 


Cans—The American Can Co., just as we go to press, gives 
us its opening prices on packers’ cans for 1911 season’s use, 
as follows, f. 0. b. its factories: 





Canners’” Supplies 





PM Oe asa ace dhl aed etd fase ROSE CORP ere Cee am $ 9.25 
Nile “SARE entrar at are eer her yr Pura eres gh oar 12.50 
SR, IR oS. 0: 6.10.69, 6:9 Ris 8-4, Aree ae Ate alae aid eee Sa eee 16.25 
lee NCEE AD iar ire ae Wee an Soe ar Rr ic Biss Monin ee CAP ie 16.75 
PR, Ms ib aise rita, sia léctenpedinte eee s he BAA Oe ek, 42.00 
Solder Hemmed Caps. 

I OO ak ns pias unt Wicank sokuermue peak a Aaa wake Uk Ate. e oe koe 90 
MOI SO» co a viele tie Au ha SERCO San 6m elo oa eceuslens la ane eS 1.30 
A Re ree Frey whore ae er Ome nN) « 1.50 
BM. 2:46 409 Gch oe ia Bes eek caee > aoe a ee 1.70 

Last year’s prices were based on tinplate at $3.50. Since 


that time tinplate has gone up 10e a box, and pig tin is 
practically 10¢ a pound higher than it was last year. These 
prices, it is claimed, are just about as close as last year’s 
were, when everything is taken into consideration. As com- 
pared with last year’s quotations these prices are 50c¢ higher 
on No. 1s, $1 on No. 2s, $1.25 on No. 214, $1.25 on No. 3, $2 
on No. 10s. Solder hemmed czps are 15c¢ to 20¢ higher, 

Pig Tin—The week has been a quiet one, and shows a 
decline in prices, due to inactivity on the part of the syndi- 
cate, who still appear to hold absolute control of the situation. 

If seems to be taken for granted that they can raise the 
price whenever they take the notion. It must, however, be 
borne in mind that they are earrying a tremendous load, and 
must be prepared to carry still more if they are to continue in 
control, 

We quote market as follows, f. 0. b. New York: 


Spot. January. 
SN I bo Wein 4.4 «sphsess-0: 9.5 \0,000 ols 38.30 38.25 
SF RU RR ere er 38.55 set ae 

Tinplate—Prices are unchanged, f. o. b. mill: 
Bessemer Steel Cokes. 

Se ID 5 siarby 6 Eda Aig 6 0h8 4,:665 lw 5 Voce, 9 we 49, Sb $3.75 
ee ee ious a oon: d hw RRS 4 gaa DIA an s8 es 3.60 
I, Mr os ia. 84 aces aike dia ad 9 cm Addin dk ae odie 3.55 
/ Ss | Ae rer eri ores mere! 3.50 











talk the matter over with you. 





LISTEN, MR. PACKER: 


you in selling the output of your factory, who will give special attention to your account. 
may need other things besides this—but a good, live, interested broker is one of your greatest 
needs and aids to the profitable conduct of your canning business, and you know it. 
Why not get in touch with us? 


W. S. KNIGHT & CO., Chicago, Ill. 


(F. C. WHEELER, Jr., of Baltimore, Manage Canned Goods Department) 


What you need té help you make 
your canning business profitable is 
a broker who will truly represent 


You 


We'd like to 


WE MAKE LIBERAL ABD 
VANCES ON CONSIGNMENTS 
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PoRTLAND, ME., Dec. 26, 1910. 

Epitor CANNER: During the Christmas and New Year’s 
weeks little business is looked for among the canners. If it 
comes their way, it is welcome, and comes as a present. Now 
is the season of rest. 

Corn—During the past week business has been very good, 
but not among the packers. The sales have been from the 
wholesale dealer to other wholesale dealers, or to make up 
shortages, at prices that varied from 92%e to $1.05 f. o. b. 
Portland. By this I mean fancy corn from Maine factories. 
I heard that a few broken lots of standard were sold at 80¢ 
f. o. b. here, but no car lots, for there is not a car lot left 
unsold. If there is a case of decent standard corn in the 
hands of a packer I do not know it, or, if such a packer ex 
ists in this state, and wants to sell, he should change brokers 
by wire. 

I judge that ASsop has been employed of late in writing some 
new fables. I heard the other day that some one had wrenched 
the statistics of the Maine corn pack in 1910 from about 900,- 
000, possibly slightly more, up to 1,487,000 cases. This did not 
‘“inelude Vermont and New Hampshire,’’ or a bottle of ano- 
dyne liniment to cure the sprain. Now, it does not seem to 
be a proper thing to change statistics into a vaudevile show. 
Prices very rarely advance when there is such a large pack, as 
would seem by the statement given above. 

I doubt if the price of fancy Maine corn from the pack of 
1911 will be named before the convention—perhaps not then. 
It is a remarkable fact, but fact it is, that orders for tens 
of thousands of future Maine faney corn have been booked, 
‘“subject approval of price when made.’’ I think this is one 
of the most remarkable facts in the business, for it shows both 
confidence in the packer and in the solidity of the business 
situation. 

Succotash—The pack was small, but not 100 cases left. 
This is offered at 95e. 

Blueberries—No packer has a case of No. 10 or No. 2. 
Stocks are in wholesale hands, who sell from $1.25 up for 
No. 10s. 

Lobsters—In this market none are offered, either spot or 
future, and, as deliveries were only 30 per cent to 50 per cent, 
there are no prices. After St. Patrick ‘‘there were no snakes 
in Ireland.’’ 

Clams—There are no spot stocks on hand, while during the 
winter few can be packed. Futures were sold at 75e f. 0. b. 
Portland, for No. 1 6 0z., 85¢ for No. 1 8 oz., but some packers 
get 10 cents or more per dozen. For sevaral years the writer 
fought the use of the words ‘‘Little Neck’’ on Maine clams, 
for this word belongs legitimately to Long Island, N. Y., and 
is another kind of clam. Our own clam is good enough, and I 
think our clam chowder the best in the country. ‘‘Clamavit!’’ 

Fish—Nearly all the fish that belong on the coast of Maine 
are having their vacation. The rapid advance in prices has not 
tempted the cod, the haddock, the hake, the smelt or the herring 
from their haunts. The pack of sardines is reported as about 
50 per cent short. This industry, located along the Maine coast, 
has been controlled for years by outside syndicates. It is to be 


we we Correspondence st wt 
] 
hoped that their methods will be looked into at the proper time 
Portland and place. 
For some cause, the large herring (smokers) and bluebacks 


have disappeared. I have my theory—the killing of the spawn- 
ing fish—witnessed also by the destruction of the Pacific salmon. 
The vatch this year seems a total failure. 

The canning of fresh cod for a substitute for the dry and 
salted article is seriously hampered by lack of stock. 

Apples—The pack in Maine this year is comparatively 
light. To be sure, a lot of poor fruit took refuge from the 
police in tin cans and must remain in close confinement for 
some time, or go to the scrap heap; but most of the good 
packs have been sold at about $2.50 per dozen. A few cars 
of nice stock are held out of the market for from $2.75 to $3. 

Squash and Pumpkin—1I do not think a ease is offered, 
but the last sales were from 75e¢ to 80e for pumpkins, 85¢ to 95e 
for No. 3 squash. 

Outlook—The outlook was never brighter, both for demand 
and fair prices. INDEX. 


New York 


New York, Dec. 26, 1910. 

EpitoR CANNER: It is certain that at no time in recent years 
has the jobbing trade, locally, at least, been so much in need 
of goods as seems to be the case now in the closing days of 
the year. This feature is one of the big surprises to brokers 
and packers. It forms a topie for discussion whenever brokers 
meet and compare notes, and it promises to be one of the most 
interesting developments in the market after the turn of the 
year, for the fact that jobbers need goods now is the argument 
from whieh is deduced the reasoning that jobbers’ stocks are 
light. A big business has been done in retail circles in all lines 
of staples. Deliveries on contracts from jobber to retail grocer 
have been larger all the fall than usual, and this together with 
the fact that packers’ deliveries cn contracts were below the 
average on practically all staple lines accounts for the com- 
paratively small showing in second hands at this time. Taking 
the month of December right through to this date and there is 
shown a material increase in demand from brokers for addi- 
tional supplies to cover jobbers’ requirements. In this con- 
nection it may be noted that on the one line of salmon a deliv- 
ery on the market of nearly 98,000 cases by steamer has not 
affected the situation in that article in the least. All the stock 
comes on contract deliveries to buyers, and a good share of it is 
wanted by jobbers to fill retail contracts. The vegetables and 
fruits show similar strong features, and on all these articles 
there is certain to be rises in values before the next packing 
season rolls around. 

Corn—This article favors holders. It is asserted in many 
quarters that the available supply is barely adequate te meeting 
the year’s actual needs. Under the exciting condition of stocks 
the outlook is for higher prices on fancy grades in all packs. 
This in face of the officially proclaimed output of over 10,000,- 
000 cases is a cause of surprise in all quarters. Sales of state 
No. 2s were reported during the week at 80@85e. Some lots 
of fancy sold to jobbers at 90c and up as to brand. Some 
western corn sold in a fair sized way at 72%e f. o. b. factory. 





























Fresh Oyster Cans 


“Snapvise’ Slip Cover and “Sealvise” Friction Top Represent Perfection in Oyster Packages. 
Easily and Securely Sealed. 


Send for Illustrated Descriptive Pamphlet of Oyster Cans. 


Southern Can Company 


Baltimore 3 
PACKERS’ CANS AND GENERAL LINE, ATTRACTIVE LITHOGRAPHING 
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Extra standard southern Maine style touched 821%4c f. o. b. 
factory, with standards difficult to secure under 774%c. Maine 
corn has changed hands here at $1.05 per dozen. No one here 
pretends to explain the present stiff market in view of the 
admitted pack except on the hypothesis of increased consump- 
tion. 

Futures in state pack at 65c and western corn at 6244@65c 
factory are not attracting buying interest in the New York 
market at this time. It is the belief, however, that when the 
new year opens some interest will be developed. 

Peas—The local market is strong on medium and fine grades, 
but fancy grades are selling slowly. Jobbers buy to meet wants 
and are paying the prices demanded for the scattering lots 
offered. A few lots of No. 2 seconds can be picked up in the 
south at 85e f. o. b. for early Junes. Standards are moving 
slowly at 90c¢ factory, but holders are turning down bids at less 
money. All fancy stock is very scarce, but buyers do not appear 
to be anxious at the moment. It is the opinion that medium 
grades will find a freer outlet than fine sorts. It is stated that 
a satisfactory business has been booked locally on western 
futures, based on opening quotations put out by the leading 
packers. A better movement has been noted in early Junes at 
$1@1.10 in 1911 pack than on any other grade. 

Salmon—aA strong but quiet interest prevails. Deliveries 
on contracts amounting to close upon 99,000 cases have been 
made this week without causing a ripple of excitement or an 
easy feeling. This is explained on the ground that practically 
all the stock has come here for distribution on contracts with 
jobbers. A feature to be noted is the fact that one of the 
steamers landing fish here stopped en route from Puerto, Mexico, 
and delivered 75,000 cases of her cargo in Charleston. This 
stock is intended for distribution through buyers to the southern 
and contiguous markets. Spot red Alaska is quoted at $1.72% 
@1.75 for talls. There is a scarcity of medium red talls. A 
nominal quotation of $1.60@1.65 is given. Offerings from the 
coast are made at $1.50. Spot pinks are held at $1.30@1.40 
as to holder. Chums are strong and less freely offered. Colum- 
bia River Chinooks and Puget Sound Sockeyes are out of first 
hands here and prices are largely nominal. All the English 
markets are firm. 

Oysters—Local distribution has been on a fair scale for the 
favored sizes in Baltimore pack. No. 2 10-oz. sold at the close 
at $1.52% per dozen. On No. 2 8-oz. sales were reported at 
$1.4214%4@1.45 here. All Baltimore advices note a decided 
upward trend. A feature of the market is the offering of solid 
packed stock in glass jars. 

Canned Fruits—There has been an exceptionally good buying 
interest for the season of the year on California peaches and 
pears in consigned stock. One packer on the coast has been 
cleaned up. Sales of pears have been made here at $1.65 for 
No. 2% standards, $1.90 for extra standards and $2.25 for 
extras. A few seconds sold at $1.40. Peaches at the close sold 
at $1.35 for standards with the usual difference on the other 
grades. Crawfords and lemon clings sold practically at the 
same figures. Apricots are selling slowly. There is a rising 
market on best grades in cherries. Southern peaches get only 
a small attention, but the market is firm, especially on No. 10 
pies. A good movement is also noted in pie grades in pine- 
apples. Hawaiian stock is not offered freely at the late advance. 
The tone is also a good deal firmer on domestic stock. State 
No. 10 apples are stronger, based on $3 per dozen f. o. b. fac- 
tory for best grades. Local bakers’ supply houses are in the 
market for good-sized lots There is no speculative interest. 
Southern No. 10 offer less freely. A good business has been 
covered in Pennsylvania and Indiana pack at around $2.70 





delivered. The small fruits are scarce and difficult to find in 
any quantity. 

Miscellaneous Vegetables—Spinach was strong at the close 
and difficult to secure from packers. No. 10s on spot sold up to 
$3.50 here for good grade. No. 3s are firmer with best packing 
held at $1.25 here. Succotash has found a fair outlet. Sweet 
potatoes closed dull and the market was easier. There seems to 
be a considerable stock. String beans meet more inquiry, espe- 
cially on state packing, and some Refugee No. 1s sold out at 
$1.55 per dozen. The southern strings are not so active, but 
the outlook is considered rather more favorable to holders. 
Baked beans continue active. Pumpkin and squash are held 
more firmly on state packing. Some lots in No. 10s sold at the 
close up to $2.15 per dozen in a small way. 

Tomatoes—A strong and rising market prevails. Jobbers 
have paid up to $2.80 for full standard No. 10s and a good 
many bids at $2.75 have been delivered. It might be possible 
to find a seller here and there at that figure, but no large lots. 
A good many lots in full standard No. 3s have sold for local 
account during the week at 75¢ to 774e f. o. b. factory. Few 
can be secured now at the inside figure. On No. 2s a bid of 55c 
for 8,000 cases was refused by a packer. This figure, however, 
ean still be done. As a rule jobbers are in no hurry to take 
hold, but on the other hand, packers appear to be confident that 
they will get the prices asked before the spring demand sets in. 
So far no special effort has been made to sell future tomatoes, 
but a few packers are quoting 70¢ to 72%4e f. o. b. factory on 
No. 3s. It is the opinion here that when the buyers find the 
full strength of retail activity in the late winter there will be 
a freer disposition to buy futures of all descriptions. In the 
meanwhile packers are making no special effort to sell. 


Hupson & STREET. 
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BALTIMORE, Mp., Dec. 26, 1910. 


EDITOR CANNER: A week ago I thought I would have nothing 
of importance to write you this week outside of sending along 
the usual holiday greetings, but things are happening here that 
are quite unusual for the week preceding Christmas, or, for that 
matter, the two or three weeks following Christmas. The inter- 
esting line is spot tomatoes. When can you recall that an 
active buying movement developed in tomatoes during the last 
two weeks of December? I can remember no year when this 
has happened, excepting when stocks have been very short. 
But it is happening this year. Several large Baltimore packers 
have been actively trying to buy unlabeled No. 3 standard 
tomatoes during the past week at 77%4c, delivered Baltimore, 
but as far as I can learn, they have not been able to get the 
goods at that figure. Some few goods have, I believe, changed 
hands at 80c, Baltimore, but I don’t believe many can be 
bought even at 80e. From all I can learn these buyers actually 
want the goods, as their own stock is so light that one month’s 
normal spring trade would entirely clean them out. It looks 
to me as if they will have to pay 82%4c or even 85ce, if they 
want to get any decent sized quantity. 

I do not recall any year recently when stocks were as light 
in Baltimore in December as they are today. One packer alone 
last December had very nearly as many tomatoes in stock as 
all the packers have today combined. Some of the 
holders here will not quote today at any price. They say 
they must try and keep a few goods in stock for their regu- 
lar customers, who always come in for a fresh supply along 
about March and April, and their stock is so light that a few 
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weeks’ active selling would take all they have. I expect to 
see some quick advances shortly after the New Year opens and 
[ am now a firm believer in a dollar market next spring and 
perhaps higher. 

No. 2 Tomatoes— Are also showing renewed strength, being 
firm at 60¢ Baltimore, and 57%e f. 0. b. country points. Stocks 
of this size are also light and the market must advance shortly 
after January 1. 

Future Tomatoes—A New York paper reports that Balti 
more is quoting these at 70c, but—to put it mildly—I will 
simply say, the paper in question has been misinformed. When 
the future market does open, the price is more likely to be 80c 
than 70e, and if spots go to $1, packers will not likely be free 
sellers even at But this is all guesswork and time alone 
will solve the question. One thing only is certain and that is 
that no reliable packer here will sell today at 70c, and, as 
far as I can find out, none of them will quote yet at any price. 

Oysters—Scarcely any packing had been done this week. 
Arrivals of boats have been very limited and the raw shuckers 
have needed all the stock, thus cutting out the cove men. The 
market remains firm on the basis of 75¢ for 1s, 5-oz., and indi- 
cations point to higher figures next spring, although of course 
all depends on the weather during February and March. If 
this severe weather continues we shall see an 80¢ market before 
next fall. 

General Line 
changes to report. 

I wish you and all your readers a happy and prosperous 
New Year. TARTAR. 


S0e. 


Little or nothing doing this week and no 
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San Francisco, Dee. 24, 1910. 

Epiror CANNER: A few notes on spot conditions of canned 
and dried fruits will undoubtedly be interesting to your readers 
at-this season: 

Canned fruits are in but moderate supply in canners’ hands. 
All No. 2%4 grades below standards are sold out, and in the 
No. 8 grades, both table and pie, there is practically nothing 
left. 














“Christmas is here, George, and this morning I had 
quite a gift in the shape of a Canner’s Cook Book. It 
came in that case of goods from the Burt Olney Can- 


ning Co. at Oneida. It is really a good thing and I 
wish I had received it long ago. Do many firms get 
them out?” 


“Z am sure I don’t know, but if they don’t it is cer- 
tainly time they did. With over 20,000,000 housewives 
in this country there should be no trouble in getting 
rid of them.” 

“T am going to write Mr. Olney for some of these 
books to give around to my friends. I am sure they 
will appreciate them. What do you think of the idea, 
George?” 

“I think it a good one, and now let us wish every 
canner and canner’s wife in the country a Merry Christ- 
mas and a Happy New Year.” 

“All right, George, and you mist bow your head 
with me and say, ‘Canners, your wives and us, may we 
be blessed every one.’” 

“Good for you, Mary, and may they forgive me the 
hard things I have said over the breakfast table and 
remember only the good.” 








There is a fair supply of apricots from extras to standards, 
with peeled and sliced sold out. 

In cherries it is just the opposite. The higher grades are 
out of hand so far as No. 24s are concerned, and there are 
small stocks left of standards, seconds and water. 

3artlett pears ure in supply only in grades above standards. 

Plums for the first time in a number of years are out of the 
market. 

The only fruit of which there is a fair supply is free and 
clittg peaches; in both these lines it is possible to buy in No. 2% 
anything from seconds to extras; the lower grades are out. In 
the yellow frees No. 8s are out of stock in all grades, while 
No. 8 lemon clings are procurable perhaps from extras to 
standards. 

There is a fair supply of tomatoes on hand. They are 
quoted at 70e for No. 2%. Under a quiet demand they will 
probably last until the new season, but if there is any call from 
the middle west it will advance price and clean out the stock. 

There are not many dried apricots to be had at any price. 
Each of the larger packers has a few for assorted cars. 

There is a pretty fair supply of dried peaches, except in the 
low grades, sufficient of this variety to carry into the new sea- 
son without any probability of material advance in prices. 

Prunes are reduced to a possible 1,500 tons in the state. 
There is little or no stock left in growers’ hands, and Santa 
Clara valley packers have only a few tons of odd sizes. The 
bulk of the prunes is being held by four of the larger packers, 
who have their principal offices in San Francisco. .The price 
of prunes will be very much what these packers decide to make 
it. At present they are asking a .07e basis for their holdings, 
which consist of about three-quarters 50s to 60s and larger, 
there being very few indeed of the smaller sizes in stock. Prices 
are too high for export, and the balance of the stock will prob- 
ably move domestic. 

Best wishes to your readers and to your good paper for a 
happy and prosperous New Year. CaL. 


L_ ai 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Dec. 26, 1910. 
EpiroR CANNER: ‘Trading has been very quiet the past few 
weeks, owing to the annual holiday goods excitement and 
buyers’ desire to reduce their stocks prior to inventory. How- 
ever, packers generally are not bothering about forcing their 
goods on the market. Those who have spot stocks are leisurely 
awaiting an advance in price, which is bound to come soon after 
the first of the year, as the demand far exceeds the present 
supply. This applies to corn, peas and tomatoes especially. 
The price on cans not having been made as yet, together 
with the fact that very little acreage has been let so far, causes 
packers to decline to name prices on future packing, to any 
extent, here in Indiana and Chio, although Wisconsin has closed 
considerable business on 1911 peas, and Illinois, we understand, 
on future corn. Hewever, a much better market is anticipated 
soon after the first of the year in all lines. 
THE DuUGDALE-HAYDEN BROKERAGE Co. 





Indianapolis 





NEW BROKERAGE CONCERN. 
The St. George Brokerage Company is the style of 
a new concern which will handle groceries at St. 
George, S. C. Col. W. Boyer Utsey is the general 
manager of the company. 
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Fred C. Hulbert, of the Fred C. Hulbert Canning 
Co., Seymour, Wis., visited the Chicago trade last 
week. 

B. F. Key has returned to Chicago from Natchez, 
Miss., where he operated the Netchez canning factory 
last season. 

Thos. A. Scott, of the Chisholm-Scott Co., Cadiz, 
Ohio, stopped off in Chicago last Thursday en route 
home for the Christmas holidays. 

J. I. Young, one of the most popular young brokers 
in New York, has been made manager of the New 
York offices of the Pacific Coast Condensed Milk 
Company. He assumes charge at once. 

Louis Rosen, a well known broker in canned goods 
of St. Louis, spent a few days in the New York mar- 


| Personal Paragraphs 





ket during the week. He has been investigating con- 
ditions in canned goods in New York state packing sec- 
tions. _ 

Ralph W. Crary has allied himself with Grafton 
Johnson, of Greenwood, Ind., to manage the selling end 
of Mr. Johnson’s milk plant at Whiteland, Ind. Mr. 
Crary also has charge of the Johnson pea seed busi- 
ness. 

James P. Champlin, of Twitchell-Champlin Co., 
Portland, Me., spent a few days this week visiting the 
New York brokers. He states that there is little stock 
in the way of canned goods now in the hands of pack- 
ers in Maine. 

Get yourself fixed up on pea seed. A CANNER 
WANT AD. will get it for you. Now’s the time to 
put it in. 








JEROME B. RICE SEED COMPANY 


LARGEST GROWERS SEEDS USED BY CANNERS, PACKERS AND PICKLE MANUFACTURERS 


— 

















We can supply for present delivery at lowest prices, or will make growing con ract prices for 1911 crop 


BEANS, BEETS, CUCUMBERS, ONIONS, 
PEAS, SQUASH, SWEET ~“ORN, TOMATOES 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


CAMBRIDCE VALLEY SEED CARDENS, : 


CAMBRIDCE, N. Y. 
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Outlook for 1911 Canned Goods Trade 








Charles E. Wilcox, of Sprague, Warner & Co., Chicago, 
expects increased demand, helped by improved quality: 

‘*You asked for my opinion regarding the outlook for trade 
in canned goods the coming season, and I unhesitatingly say 
my opinion is the trade will be large. The reasons upon which 

[ base my opinions are various and briefly stated are as fol- 
lows: 

‘*The quality of canned feod products of every description 
has been steadily improving year after year until a very high 
standard of quality has come to be the order of things, and 
the people in every section of this great country are getting 
wise to the fact. , 

‘*Hundreds of thousands of people are today buying canned 
foods of one kind or another, who, a few years ago, could not 
be tempted. These same people, having been won over, are 
helping the game along by their testimony and influence, so 
that each year the rank of canned goods consumers is broaden- 
ing at a rate we do not commence to realize. 

‘*The day of slop packed canned goods has gone by, and, 
while of course there are goods packed that grade as extra 
standard, standard and seconds, they are good and wholesome, 
and, going to the class of consumers they reach, they are ap- 
preciated and naturally create a demand for more. 

‘*The above are my reasons for anticipating a large con- 
sumptive demand for canned goods the coming season. Of 
course, should we meet with a general failure of crops, and 
our country be visited by a panic or anything of that kind, 
which would seriously cripple the buying power of the people, 
the sale of canned goods would suffer with everything else; 
but if we continue the same measure of prosperity we now as 
a whole people enjoy, I can see no reason why 1911 should not 
eclipse all records, the same as the year just drawing to a 
close has surpassed all previous years. 

‘*Let every packer of canned goods continue his efforts to 
excel in quality and we need have no fear of a lack of con- 
suming demand.’’ 

Walter B. Timms, of Austin Nichols & Co., New York, looks 
for free consumption of canned goods during the winter and 
spring, and a record-breaking business on futures: 

The 1910 canned goods business has probably been the larg- 
est ever known by the jobbing houses in New York. The de- 
mand has been for all varieties and active in nearly everything 
except tomatoes, which have not sold as heavily in proportion 
as usual. The steadily advancing markets on nearly all staples 
has made the year a prosperous one for the canned goods job- 
bing trade and insured the full delivery to retailers of the 
very large quantities of futures for which orders were taken 
earlier in the season. The retail dealers are now well stocked, 
and it is fair to assume that the trade will fall off somewhat 
during the early part of 1911, but as the consumer seems to 
realize that the cost of canned goods in nearly all varieties 
is comparatively low, and that, with the exception of salmon, 
there has been no material advance in price, they will no doubt 
buy freely and thus insure a very large consumption through 
the winter and spring. 

As to the prospect for 1911: In view of the fact that nearly 
all leading staples and many of the so-cailed fancy grades and 
varieties will be offered for future delivery at less than the 
spot market, and as retailers have done well on their 1910 pur- 
chases, I believe that the future canned goods business for 
1911 will be the heaviest ever transacted, and that both jobbers 
and retailers will purchase larger quantities than they did even 
in 1910. There is danger, it seems to me, that this may cause 
overproduction in some lines, possibly in all, as there is no 
doubt that every acre which can be secured on which to grow 
corn, peas and lima beans will be devoted to that use next 
year. As no one ean predict what the climatic condition will 
be, it is useless, of course, to even guess at the crop prospects; 
but if the weather is favorable there will be an ample supply 
of nearly everything canned to furnish this country with its 
requirements for the season of 1911. 

The tremendous increase in the consumption of canned goods 
in this country, much more rapid in proportion even than the 
increase in population, as large as that is, is, in my judgment, 
due to a number of reasons: 

First—The excellent quality of a large proportion of the 
pack. 

Second—Very moderate cost; but little, if any, advance in 
the retail price over the prices prevailing for the past few 
years. 

Third—The publicity campaign of the National Canners’ 


Association and of many individual houses, bringing to the 
attention of the consumer the purity, healthfulness: and eco- 
nomical value of canned goods; that is, food hermetically 
sealed in tin cans. It is no doubt true that there is not a can 
of adulterated canned goods, in the sense of foreign substances 
having been added, now in existence in the United States of 
American manufacture. To impress upon the consuming pub- 
lie the fact that the billion and a half to two billion of cans 
of American canned goods produced each year are unadul- 
terated, healthful and economical seems to me is the most im- 
portant work that can be carried on by everyone interested in 
the canned goods trade. 

H. C. Gardner, of Ridenour-Baker Grocer Co., of Kansas 
City, believes 1911 canned goods trade will be conservative: 

I judge trade generally will be very conservative in their 
purchases, regardless of market conditions. The past season 
has been a strenuous one from the jobber’s standpoint, as his 
purchases on future contract on many items have fallen far 
below normal, and sometimes the quality has been doubtful. 
The retail trade throughout the Middle West, however, have in 
nearly all instances received 100 per cent on their future con- 
tracts. It is a question whether the average retailer appreciates 
the situation that today exists on many items in the canned 
goods line. He has heard the ery ‘‘ Wolf’’ so often he has be- 
come skeptical. 

If future canned goods are offered generally to the retail 
trade from the pack of 1911 at low prices, there will be a 
fair quantity sold. But, in my judgment, the coming season 
is a very inopportune time for canners to think of advancing 
prices on anything. Much agitation in the daily press about 
the high cost of living and the causes thereof have taken 
possession of the buying public to such an extent that the pro- 
ducer cannot help but take the situation into consideration. 
The average merchant is looking for lower rather than higher 
prices, and if our canners appreciate the situation they will 
use their endeavors to hold the market on a reasonable basis. 

The general prospect points towards a good volume of busi- 
ness, with purchases small but often. 


Winston-Harper-Fisher Co., Minneapolis, expects 1911 
canned goods trade in Northwest will be normal: 

We see no reason why trade conditions for the coming season 
on eanned goods should not be about normal. In our territory 
we are looking for a little better than normal trade on fruits, 
as there were very few fruits put up in this section. On the 
whole, we have made our usual provision for the coming sea- 
son. 

W. H. Nicholls, of William H. Nicholls & Co., Chicago, says 
outlook for staple canned goods trade never was better: 

The outlook at the present time for trade in the staple arti- 
eles of canned goods has never been better; in fact, the month 
of December has been an unusual one in the amount of canned 
goods sold during a month that usually is very quiet except 
for holiday goods. Our experience and advices we get from 
our several correspondents, as well as the jobbers throughout 
the country, is to the effect that stocks of canned goods are 
lower than ever known before in the history of the jobber. 
There can be but one result, and that is a desire on the part 
of the jobber to buy right after inventory. Stocks in the hands 
of packers are very low. This is especially true of peas. 

There is no doubt but that there is a considerable quantity 
of corn, and while we look for higher prices on corn, we ques- 
tion whether there will be the big advance on this article that 
is looked for by many holders. 

Tomatoes are in strong shape, and the entire country had to 
depend on the East for their supply until new goods arrive, 
which, of course, will be along in August and September of 
next year. 

Furthermore, all jobbers, as a rule, are owing less money to 
the banks at this time of the year than ever before, and will 
be well cleaned up by the first of the year. Money is already 
cheaper, and will be cheaper after the first of the .year; so 
that there will be every reason for the jobber putting his money 
in canned goods. 

Harry P. Strasbaugh, of Strasbaugh, Silver & Co., Aber- 
deen, Md., an optimist as usual: 

Down in Maryland the outlook for trade in canned corn 
and tomatoes never was more encouraging. Packers have 
packed better goods in the last few years than they ever packed 
before and they are letting it be known. The more they tell it, 

(Continued on page 28.) 
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Review of the Year in Canned Goods 








TOMATOES 


We have ended another ‘‘remarkable’’ year in the tomato- 
canning business, and again it may be said that ‘‘ unusual 
interest’’ attaches to the statistical situation. The principal 
reason for the decrease in production of canned tomatoes was, 
of course, inability of the packers to contract sufficient 
acreage. It is generally believed, so far at least as Indiana 
and the West are concerned, that greater effort and more 
convineing arguments were used in getting tomato acreage 
signed up than it required to get the virgin planting. How- 
ever, weather played a part, affecting the pack both East and 
West. The yield per acre averaged less than in 1909, and 
the pack was approximately 3,000,000 cases smaller. Through- 
out the growing season there was a great deal of complaint 
of cold and consequent backwardness of the crop. New 
Jersey’s early tomato crop was seriously affected, and this 
markedly reduced Baltimore early pack. In Indiana the 
cold weather made late setting, and plants did not mature nor 
the fruit ripen under most favorable weather conditions. In 
Indiana there was a marked increase in yield per acre north 
of a line drawn across the center of the state over corre- 
sponding acreage south. During the later Indiana pack some 
plants were under two feet of water. 

The production of canned tomatoes in the United States 
in the last five seasons totals 53,898,000, an average of 10,800,- 
000 cases per year. Therefore, the pack of a little in excess 
of 8,000,000 cases this year is not only approximately 3,000,000 
eases below the pack of 1909, but is 3,800,000 cases less than 
the country’s average annual output since and including 
1905.. Consumptive requirements must average fully as much 
as the average annual output of the last five seasons, so 
that it is an incontrovertible fact that the supply of canned 
tomatoes in the United States at the present time must be 
more than 3,000,000 cases short of actual needs, since there 
was uo carry-over to speak of from 1909. Further comment 
on the strength of the position of this article is unnecessary. 
However, it may be spring before the markets will reflect 
the full effect of this tremendous shortage. That No. 3 
standard tomatoes will advance to upwards of $1 per dozen 
in the early part of 1911 is regarded by many of the best 
judges of this commodity as almost certain. 


Year’s Range of Prices on Spot Western Standard No. 3 


; 


Tomatoes. 
REISE Wren ae 65c factory to 70c factory 
EE sas cio Seaasaue 671,.c factory to 75c factory 
0 ee eee ye ee 67\4c factory to 70c factory 
MNS > 5:4 Rides td ve Sk anak 65c factory to 75c Chicago 
a eee Pee 6714c factory to 75c Chicago 
2s xk 8S Bek wip oh oe gS 70c factory to 77//.c Chicago 
MN en sb aici E38 dod.m ala @ Bw 72!,¢c Chicago to 77!/.c Chicago 
CS pects 0-6, 56s Sod Wala 75c factory to 772c Chicago 
I i 5 0::0:4 tialbun ear 77Yec factory to 80c factory 
ESS Lasik were eanteaid 80c factory to 87!c factory 
0 ere eee 77Y2c factory to 85c factory 
SIE fs 2 oie s.0 01d. Sem ce 80c factory to 82!,c factory 

January 


Prices the first of January were very low, as low as 65¢ 
f. o. b. for Indiana 3s, 57%e f. o. b. for Virginias, and 60c 
to 62\%e f. o. b. for Marylands, with a diminishing number 
of sellers at such figures. First-hand stocks were being 
reduced and evidences of an improving market noted. Buy- 
ing in early January exceeded the volume of business usually 
done at that time of year. No. 2s were relatively searcer 
than 3s. Future Maryland 3s were sold at 65¢e f. 0. b. Some 
of the Indiana packers put a price of 75c f. 0. b. factory on 
future 3s standards. The spot demand improved toward the 
end of January and the price advanced to 70e f. o. b. factory, 
67144¢ to 70e Baltimore, 65e country points, full standard 2s 
50e country, and 52%e Baltimore. Stocks in tri-states were 
estimated at 1,750,000 to 2,000,000 cases. 

February. 

Futures at this time were quiet here, jobbers professing 
not to be interested, except on fancies. Indiana spot full 
standard 3s were held at a range of 70e to 75¢ f. o. b. 
Western buyers had bought heavily when the eastern market 
was down around 60c¢ f. 0. b., and were, therefore, well 
stocked for the time being. Packers were disposed to sit 
tight, but there were enough of the financially weak ones 
selling to check an advance, and on February 28 THE CANNER’S 
Baltimore correspondent wrote: ‘‘The spot market on 3s 


tomatoes is rather easier than otherwise, there being now 
more sellers in evidence at 65e.’’ 
March. 

The pertormance of spot tomatoes up to March proved 
disappointing. | The advance begun in March should have 
continued, but, instead, early March saw the market develop- 
ing weaker symptoms. Indiana standard 3s sold at 70c¢ 
f. o. b., with local buyers bidding less. A brisk business was 
done on Indiana unlabeled 3s at 67%c factory. The indiffer- 
ence of New York buyers was wearing out the patience of the 
packers East and 3s dropped to 62%4e net eash f. o. b., Balti- 
more rate of freight guaranteed. The hand-to-mouth buying 
was making the market sick, and this in turn was having 
deterrent effect on business in futures. Near the middle of 
March New Jersey 3s sold on the spot in New York at 75ce. 
Prices were unsatisfactory and buying of both spots and 
futures continued disappointing, notwithstanding the report 
of the secretary of the Tri-State Packers’ Association in the 
latter part of March showed a considerable shrinkage in 
spot stocks and conditions that precluded the possibility of 
packers securing a normal acreage. It was known that many 
of the smaller western factories would not operate, because 
of losses in 1908 and 1909, and the larger canners, better 
fixed financially, were voluntarily reducing acreage, because 
for two years few of them had made any money. 

April. 

In THE CANNER of April 7 we said: ‘‘ Practically speaking, 
the advarce business on tomatoes has been confined te extra 
standards and fancies.’’ In the same issue our Baltimore 
correspondent wrote: ‘‘The average buyer sees no reason 
why he should pay 67\%e¢ for future delivery when he can 
buy spots at 62%4c¢.’’ Maryland tomatoes had the eall in 
Chieago, owing to price, but from the East the talk of 
decreasing spot supplies was growing louder, though the 
packers showed signs of panic. At the end of the month 
Indiana spot 3s were dull at 67%e f. o. b.; Indiana futures, 
72%c; Indiana 10s, $2.25; New Jersey spot 3s, 6744e to 70e 
f. o. b.; Maryland spot 3s, 60¢ to 62%4c¢ f. o. b.; Maryland 
spot 2s, full standards, 50c; 10s, $1.70 f. o. b. Peninsula, and 
$1.75 Baltimore; Maryland future 3s, 65¢ to 67%4c f. o. b. 
The cheap prices resulted in a big business during the second 
half of April. 

May. 

May opened with a more optimistic feeling among holders, 
but demand in Chicago was limited to current requirements. 
Futures continued to sell slowly here, offerings during the 
first week in the month being made at 72%%4c f. o. b. Ohio and 
Indiana, 75¢ Illinois and Michigan factories. On May 2 our 
Baltimore correspondent wrote: ‘‘It is estimated now, as 
far as Baltimore is concerned, stocks of No. 2 do not amount 
to more than 160,000 to 175,000 cases, and No. 3s not over 
275,000 to 300,000 cases, a mere bagatelle, when it is remem- 
bered that new packing will not be ready for shipment until 
the latter part of August.’’ The spot market during May 
was irregular and weak, but in the aggregate a good many 
goods were moved into distributive channels. The improved 
feeling at the start of the month lead to little, as at end of 
May we noted business on Indiana future 3s at 75e f. o. b., 
spot standard Indianas at 70e factory; New Jersey 3s, 67%4c 
to 70e f. o. b. factory; Maryland 3s, spot, 62%4c to 65e f. o. b. 
The Baltimore market, however, was firmer. Maryland fu- 
ture 3s were at this time being quoted at 65c to 67%4e f. o. b., 
2s at 45¢ to 47M%e. 

June, 

Matters were shaping themselves for a short pack. Reports 
from Indiana, particularly the southern part of the state, 
complained both of the impossibility of securing acreage and 
the searcity of plants. The smallness of the Indiana pack 
bears out the correctness of those reports. A cold snap near 
the end of May killed many plants. Spot stocks were small, 
and buyers were beginning to realize it. Early in the month 
the feeling began to improve. Everybody’s views became 
more bullish; there was an improvement in prices and both 
futures and spots showed more snap. The chief factor in 
creating the stronger feeling was the certainty of a big 
reduction in the acreage. Reports to this effect were re- 
ceived from principal tomato-packing sections East and 
West, and the jobbers who had been indifferent decided it 
was time for them to get in the market. Short acreage was, 
as stated, the important factor, but, in addition, the reports 
of millions of plants killed and unsatisfactory plant condi- 
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tion were decided influences. The cold snap about June 1 
did a great deal of damage. A big demand set in for both 
spots and futures, and prices advanced. Spot business was 
a record-breaker for June. Our Indianapolis correspondent 
wrote us: ‘‘It reminds me of aviation week.’’ Our corre- 
spondent at Baltimore said: ‘‘ Tomatoes have left the tobog- 
gan and have got safely aboard an aeroplane.’’ Before the 
end of the month we reported Indiana and the West appa- 
rently cleaned up on spot tomatoes, though the preceding 
pack had totaled nearly 11,000,000 cases. This year’s was 
but 8,000,000. Conditions in the growing end improved 
toward the end of the month, when we quoted, on a very 
strong market, Indiana standard 3s, 77\%4c and eastern 3s, 75¢ 
delivered Chicago. Some packers in Indiana were holding 
spots at 80c factory. New Jersey 3s were 72\%4c up. Mary- 
land 2s were 5215e; 3s, 72%c f. o. b., and a large number of 
orders were waiting to find a seller at 70e f. o. b. 
July. 

Growing conditions were variable during July, a good deal 
of complaint against heat and drouth coming from Maryland 
at the beginning of the month. But principally on account 
of the reduced acreage it was apparent that only with a phe- 
nomenal yield could the pack be an average one. Our corre- 
spondent at Roanoke, Va., reported on July 16 that ‘‘the 
crop is by no means in a state of development proper for this 
season. * * * Packers are not anxious sellers of futures.’’ 
Before July was ended an estimate published in THE CANNER 
figured the probable pack at not to exceed 9,000,000 cases, 
which makes our information look good, in view of the fact 
that the National Association’s total for the United States, 
California excepted, is & bare shade over 8,0000,000, or, with 
California pack counted in, approximately 9,000,000. In our 
last issue in July we reported the market strong and quoted 
spot western packed 3s at 75¢e to 77%4c delivered Chicago, 
futures western tomatoes at 7714c to 80c factory, and future 
easterns at 70c to 72%e f. o. b. East. 

August. 

Few Indiana packers would accept business on 1910 pack- 
ing tomatoes when August opened. Heavy rains did much 
damage in southern Indiana and the outlook was reported as 
unpromising. The wet, cold weather in May and June 
knocked out the early Jersey crop and Baltimore packers 
were unable to pack any of the early tomatoes from that 
section, though Baltimore canners did pack a few of poor 
quality the last week in July. New Baltimore packing were 
quoted on August 11 at 67'%4e f. 0. b. The almost total failure 
of the early eastern crop was quite a factor in the situation. 
Our New York correspondent wrote: ‘‘It is conceded that 
few lots in 1910 pack ean be put on the market before Sep- 
tember.’’ Our Indianapolis correspondent wrote: ‘‘ Reports 
on crops are far from encouraging in this section and the 
pack will be at least three weeks late.’’ Missouri reported 
its erop late, also Virginia and Ohio. A full erop was not 
looked for anywhere, though the crop condition was generaily 
improved by the middle of the month. Spots in Indiana were 
absolutely cleaned up before a wheel was turned on the new 
pack. Demand had been better during July and August than 
usual, owing to shortage in the supply of fresh truck, and 
it was noted canners’ stocks were worn down exceptionally 
low. At the end of August THE CANNER said of the prospect: 
**Tomtato canners see a considerable decrease in their pack 
as a certainty. This is true of Virginia and of both Mary- 
land and Delaware, while the Indiana advices are all one 
way, that is, discouraging.’ 

September. , 

A few western packers made light runs the last week in 
August, but it was September 1 before canning was really 
under way, and some didn’t start until later than that date. 
Packing was late in commencing, and from appearances it 
would be early in finishing. It was certain that Indiana’s 
pack would be the shortest in years, while a heavy decrease 
in the tri-states was equally certain. Under such conditions 
the market stfengthened, East and West. Indiana standards, 
new goods, were offered sparingly at 77%4e f. o. b., Indiana 
10s standards at $2.25. Baltimore’s bottom price on 3s was 
70e f. o. b. A good deal of business was booked on New 
Jersey 3s at 77%ec factory the first week in September. 
Jobbing interest increased rapidly. THE CANNER on Septem- 
ber 22 said: ‘‘We can’t see how this year’s pack can pos- 
sibly total within 2,500,000 cases of last year’s total of 
10,984,000 — and it may not come within 3,000,000 cases 
of it.’? 

In the latter part of the month the majority of packers in 
all states seemed to be making only short runs. Crop news 
was very discouraging and prices showed an advance for the 
mouth. Indiana 3s were not offering, last sales having 


, 


been at 80¢ factory. New Jerseys were 87%4e to 90¢ f. o. b., 
New Jersey 10s at $2.85 to $3, and standard Maryland 3s, 
77e Ff. o. b. 

October. 

Buyers who clung unwisely but too well to the belief that 
the reports of the heavy shortage in the pack were ‘‘ yarns 
sent out by the packers to boost prices’’ got more or less 
severely stung. The reports contained naught but truth, as 
the National Association’s statistics prove. Canning opera- 
tions in October were characterized by half-day and even 
shorter runs. Many eastern factories closed down about, or 
shortly after, October 1. Indiana factories were soon to fol 
low in closing down, without a killing frost. After the 
meeting of the Tri-State Packers’ Association in October, the 
secretary, Mr. C. M. Dashiel, gave out the following: 

Total 1910 Tomato Pack—Cases. 





States. No. 2. No. 3 No. 10 
1% doz. 
i EERE Eee 12,550 277,130 126,020 
SE no ahh co decceeess 46,115 835,013 77,650 
Maryland, ineluding Balt... 152,500 2,883,450 149,500 
(Pe PE REE CS Pare: 211,165 3,995,593 353,170 
The 1909 pack of the three states, as per 
National Association report, was....... 6,789,000 cases 
The above totals reduced to cases of No. 3 
MP Ne Svc taewataccs cacas eueoaea Sais 4,401,770 cases 


Shortage in the three states in cases of No. 
OIE. 5. bin. drtan Sain eas dks dab eee ene 2,387,230 

‘‘This shortage of itself should be sufficient to attract 
more than passing notice; but the proportion of goods unsold 
to the pack is of even more significance. We did not have 
reports of the unsold portion of the pack from New Jersey 
and for that reason did not report holdings of tomatoes; but 
we did have quite full reports on that line from Delaware 
and Maryland, and they show a holding by the packers of 
these two states a little less than 354% per cent of their total 
pack. Another strong feature is the high price of No. 10 
tomatoes, very few of which now remain in packers’ hands.’’ 

This report told the tale, and told it plainly—for Maryland, 
Delaware and New Jersey usually pack about 65 per cent of the 
country’s output. Out of the country’s pack of tomatoes, the 
percentage of No. 10 tins was much smaller than usual; in 
fact, the decrease in ‘the production of the so-called ‘‘gal- 
lons’’ was greater than in either No. 3s or No. 2s. Demand 
during October was fair, better East than West, yet, despite 
the movement and small production, the feeling was easier 
at the end of the month. 

November. 

Indiana standard 3s were quoted the first week in Novem- 
ber at 80ce to 85e f. o. b. factory. Marylands were 70¢ to 
72%e f. o. b., Maryland 2s, 521%4e to 55e. Good New Jersey 
3s were 90c delivered New York. There were very few 
gallons offered or obtainable. The market in Maryland was 
inclined to easiness, though, on account of the strong statis- 
tical situation, the majority of packers in Baltimore and the 
tri-states were not sellers at the prices offered, and about the 
middle of the month a hardening tendency in the East devel- 
oped. Stocks in Baltimore were reported as unusually light 
for the time of year. November ended with a firm feeling in 
all directions, and a good inquiry. 

December. 


A feature of December swas the movement of stock out 
of first hands, demand running much ahead of the usual 
December trade. A second feature was the manifest scarcity 
of No. 2s, and the third was the statistical report showing 
that the 1910 pack was some 3,000,000 cases short of the 
previous year’s output, also that it was about that much 
below normal requirements for a year. The total given for 
1910 was 8,031,000 cases, as against 10,984,000 cases packed 
in 1909, and 11,479,000 in 1908. The information contained 
in the report instantly stiffened the market, which closed 
with spot standard Indiana 3s held at 80e f. 0. b. factory; 
Maryland, 75¢ to 77\e f. o. b., and _77\%4ec to 80e Baltimore; 
Maryland standard 2s, 55¢ to 57%e f. o. b., New Jersey tall 
3s 90e to 95¢e delivered New York; New Jersey 10s, $3.25 
delivered New York; Baltimore 10s, $2.90 f. 0. b.; western 
10s, $2.80 to $2.90 f. 0. b. factory. 

THE OUTLOOK. 

The outlook is decidedly encouraging. Everything points 
to higher prices, and the country is in shape to stand a large 
inerease in production next season, both because of the fact 
that there will be an absolute clean-up by the coming summer 
and be¢ause consuming demand for tomatoes has increased. 
Many of the best judges consider the indications are that 
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canners’ stocks will be practically cleaned up shortly after 
the turn of the year. It is clear that actual requirements 
of the United States for twelve months are now very close 
to 12,000,000 cases. Regardless of the great statistical 
strength of tomatoes, it will pay packers to continue to 
improve quality. Quality has been improved perceptibly dur- 
ing the last two seasons, and this has had its effect on the 
demand. Quality is what attracts and holds the consumer; 
it should never be neglected. 


CORN 

Corn packers, under the influence of closely cleaned up 
supplies and strengthening markets, cast aside the spirit of 
conservatism which governed their actions during 1909 and 
1908, and contracted for a considerably increased acreage 
in the spring of 1910—and would have contracted for a good 
deal more had it been obtainable. But as it was, enough 
acreage was signed to enable them to pack, with the assist- 
ance of weather conditions which averaged favorable, an 
increase over the 1909 output large enough to surprise 
some, though this year’s pack doesn’t look so very large 
when compared with the average annual output covering 
the past six seasons, nor is there any weakness in the situa- 
tion on account of the increase in output; in fact, it appears 
that but a small portion of the pack remains in the hands 
of the packers, many of whom failed to put up sufficient 
to deliver in full on future contracts, being forced thereby 
to buy from other packers to cover the deficit. 


Year’s Range of Prices on Spot Western Standard Corn. 


RR err rer 671,c factory to 72'.c factory 
NY hag. 51g swinnp Ake bis 70c Chicago to 75c Chicago 
Tahoe alts 6 bin ook OS 70c factory to 75c factory 
BNNs Ssh ce thes kaigona mee 70c factory to 75c factory 
MEY (S's we aie pire nh on aes 72\4c factory to 75c factory 
ec desk &. 2 isk whines oes 75¢ factory to 85c factory 
MAE cy 8% 41s eae A> ere 80ce Chicago to 87'/.c factory 
RIA ae REE Tare tae 77\.c factory to 85c Chicago 
5 aca S5ce 6 wl mcamcare 70c factory to 72\,c factory 
pices Sree 70c factory to 72'c factory 
I hn an Co n4 3 ee 6 70c factory to 72'/.c factory 
TE gS ccccccnccenns 72\.c factory 


January. 

The year opened with spot western standard corn quoted 
at 67%e to 70e f. o. b. factory, but futures were attracting 
more attention. Iowa packers were quoting 1910 standard 
at 65e f. o. b. factory, a few packers in that state at 62%e. 
At this time it was expected that Maine packers would 
open at 921e f. 0. b. Portland for fancy. In fact, one had 
already done so. A number of New York state packers came 
out early in January with a price of 75¢ factory for stand- 
ard, but it wasn’t considered as a ‘‘general’’ opening price. 
Jobbers were disposed to go slowly in regard to futures. 
Illinois 1910 packing standard was quoted at 65¢ to 70¢ 
f. o. b. faetory. Ohio offered standard at 62%e f. o. b., 
Indiana at the same price. Spot corn was scarce and firm. 
THE CANNER of January 20 quoted it at 70e western factory. 


Maine by this time was cleaned up on spots. New York 
state spot standard offered at 75c to 80c in New York city, 
fancy at 80c to 85c. Standard western corn, spot, reached 
72%e f. o. b. factory before the month ended. Demand was 
better and the feeling very strong. Baltimore was quoting 
‘‘shoe peg’’ at 80ce for good standard, 85e to 90¢ for fancy, 
good standard ‘‘ Maine style,’’ 77%e. 
February. 

Maine packers about February 1 named their general 
opening price on future fancy, 90¢ f. o. b. Portland; the same 
as the previous season’s initial quotation; 62144c factory was 
at that time the lowest figure heard for 1910 western stand- 
ard. Illinois was quoting 65e. Sales of future Maryland 
‘*Maine style’’ at 6214c f. o. b. country for standard grade 
were made, and 70¢ to 75¢ for standard ‘‘shoe peg,’’ these 
figures being higher than the year before. Holders recog- 
nized the statistical strength of corn and held firmly. The 
last issue of THE CANNER in February quoted spots and futures 
firm at 70¢e factory for the former and 65c f. o. b. for the 
latter; Illinois at 65e to 671%4¢; 90e to 9214e Portland was 
considered the established price on Maine fancy corn, though 
a few were offering at 85c. New York state packers quoted 
1910 standard at 70e to 72%ec f. 0. b. A big future business 
was done during the latter half of the month. 

March. 


A good deal of spot and future business was consummated 
during March in all the leading markets of the country. 
The feeling strengthened. Quotations at the end of the 
month were: Western standard, 75¢ Chicago; western fu- 
ture standard, 62%4¢ to 67%e f. o. b. factory; New York 
state standard, 1910 packing, 70c f. 0. b.; future Maine 
fancy, 8744c to 90e f. 0. b. Portland. Some spot fancy Maine 
sold from second hands at $1, Portland. Packers’ stocks of 
standard were small in the West and many canners in this 
part of the country had booked about all the advance busi- 
ness they cared to risk. Most Illinois packers were sold up. 

April. 

High priced hogs and field corn for feeding them furnished 
strong competition for packers seeking to contract for sweet 
corn acreage for their 1910 pack. Such was the tenor of 
April advices from all over the West. In Maine and New 
York, too, acreage proved a difficult nut for many of the 
canners to crack—but, speaking of the country as a whole, 
it is perhaps as well, in view of the output of the canned 
article, that the acreage was no larger. Prices at the end of 
this month were 70c to 75¢e f. o. b. factory for western 
standard, spot; future standard, generally 65¢ factory. Our 
special correspondent at New York wrote, under date of April 
25: ‘*State fancy is quoted at 8714¢ to 95e delivered; stand- 
ard, 80c up. For future delivery sellers are a good deal 
more confident, and in most cases where stock is offered 75¢ 
is lowest.’’ 





May. 
Early May saw spot corn very strong, packers’ stocks very 
light and offerings few. On May 2 one correspondent at Port- 
land, Me., reported a very strong market on futures, adding, 
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‘*Strictly faney spot has gone from the warehouses of pack- 
ers.’’ The jobbers continued to want spot corn, both eastern 
and western packs. Western canners had very little left, the 
total in Iowa at this time being estimated at 40,000 cases. 
Before the end of May many western packers were entirely 
withdrawn on futures. New York state packers were quot- 
ing futures at 75¢ to 85e delivered. They were selling spot 
standard from 75e to 80c, fancy at 90e¢ to 95e. 
June. 

The spot market advanced during June. There was a 
good demand and stocks in packers’ hands were exceedingly 
light, only straggling lots being left in them. Spot prices 
advanced and western future standard was quoted about 70c 
f. o. b. factory. Spot corn was obtainable in only the most 
limited quantity, the clean-up being the closest in years. 
Maine spot fancy sold at $1.10 ex-warehouse, Portland, and 
Maine spot standard at 85c. Little New York state stand- 
ard could be had under 80e. Sales of state faney were 
made at 85e to 90c and most packers were withdrawn on 
futures. 

July. 

In our first issue in July we reported that Illinois spot 
could be bought at 85e¢ to 87'4e factory, Ohio at 82%e to 85e, 
and that Indiana and Iowa were about cleaned up. Western 
future standard ruled during July at 67%4e to 70¢ f. o. b. fac- 
tory. There was little variation in price during this month. 


August. 

Attention during August was centered on the crop, and 
there were, as usual, many complaints of untoward condi- 
tions, too much rain in this section and drouth prevailing 
in that, and so on. Mixed in with the reports on the prog- 
ress or lack of progress of the crop were at least a moderate 
number of assurances that the pack could not be large. As 
to what it actually was, the statistics of the National Can- 
ners’ Association speak for themselves. 

The first shipment heard of out of the new pack came 
to Chicago, starting from southern Illinois, about August 10. 
There is no doubt but that some sections were affected by 
periods of wnfavorable weather of varying length, but 
toward the end of August there was a perceptible improve- 
ment in the advices relative to the sweet corn condition. 
In our last issue in September we reported that the new 
pack of corn was well under way in the West, ‘‘ having com- 
menced in all the principal corn-canning states, under con- 
ditions which have improved,’’ ete. New York state faney 
corn was selling at 80¢ to 85e, with well-known brands 
bringing somewhat better prices. There was no Maine spot 
corn offering. Our Baltimore correspondent wrote THE CAN 
NER under date of August 29: ‘‘Corn packers are also on 
the run. Some of them are already buying against their 
future sales and others have sent out notices that they can 
only deliver pro rata from 40 to 60 per cent. I know of no 
new standard Maine style that is offered below 70e per 
dozen f. o. b. country factory.’’ 


September. 

Decided uncertainty prevailed regarding deliveries and the 
large majority of packers were unwilling to accept more 
business on new pack. New York state packers were entirely 
out of the market on 1910 packing, and this was also true of 
canners in the West, who were reluctant to make additional 
sales until they could catch up on their orders. In the early 
part of September it looked somewhat as if the pack 
in Maryland would be much below the average in quantity. 
In Maine the season was late. It’ was not until September 
12 that our Portland correspondent wrote us that canning 
had commenced. Reports to THE CANNER from principal 
eorn-packing states, published in our issue of September 15, 
were generally <discouraging. They were of similar tenor 
in our issue of September 22, by which date a number of 
packers in the West reported the season over, or practically 
so. In our issue of September 29 the reports noted disap- 
pointing packs in some sections and increases in others, 
though it was evident that Iliinois would have an increase 
over 1909, likewise Iowa, with indications that Maine and 
New York also would make gains. At the end of September 
there were some offerings of new corn at 70¢ to 72\e f. o. b. 
factory, western standard. Our New York correspondent, 
under date of September 26, reported: ‘‘The conditions in 
the state are variable. An occasional offering at 80c is 
heard.’’ Frost was reported from Maine and other corn- 
packing sections, but with little, if any, injury. 

October. 


The reports published in THE CANNER of October 6, from 
both eastern and western packers, were more in line, since 


they contained several estimates of considerable increases in 
output over the previous year, these being, mainly, from 
Iowa and New York state; though an Illinois report published 
in the preceding week’s issue had estimated an increase of 
about 400,000 cases in this state. However, the number of 
corn packers in various parts of the country who were 
unable to make full deliveries was considerable, due to heavy 
sales of futures. In this connection an Iowa packer wrote 
THE CANNER early in October: ‘‘It is our opinion, after 
carefully canvassing the principal packing centers in this 
state, that the surplus corn in packers’ hands, after ship- 
ments on future contracts are completed, will not be over 
50 per cent of the surplus from the 1909 pack. A _ good 
many packers have found it necessary to make purchases of 
corn on this advancing market in order to make 75 per cent 
deliveries, which demand has closed out the surplus of 
several fortunate factories. If the entire surplus of Iowa 
were used to make up full deliveries upon the future con- 
tracts of those packers who were short, there would not be a 
ease of corn in Iowa today. In other words, we believe that 
the entire 1910 pack of Iowa corn would not fill more than 
90 per cent of the future business booked.’’ 

Maine’s pack was a record-breaker, as the weather in that 
state had been perfect for canning; yet our special corre- 
spondent at Portland wrote on October 3: ‘‘All the large 
packers are sold out, both fancy and standard, leaving for 
present and prospective stock to be sold in 1910-11 a very 
small surplus. The quantity of standard corn packed in 
1910 is not only small but bears the lowest percentage 
against fancy ever known.’’ 

The way prices were sustained proved the fact that the 
country needed a good-sized pack of corn, also that an un- 
usually large percentage of the output was going into dis 
tributive channels, heavily reducing first-hand stocks. That 
many ‘‘shorts’’ were buying in order to fill out their con- 
tracts and others prorating deliveries, were significant facts. 
Although October was a month of heavy deliveries, the 
demand continued good and the market held firm, ending the 
month with western standard quoted at 70e to 72M4e, extra 
standard at 75e to 77%4e, and Country Gentlemen at 82%c to 
S5e f. 0. b. factory. New York state corn was quoted at 80¢ 
to 85e, Maine faney at 90e f. o. b. Portland, and Maryland 
**Maine style’’ at 7714e f. o. b. 

November. 

Buying continued fairly good throughout November, the 
market holding firm. Western standard corn was held by 
packers at 70e to 72\%e f. o. b. faetory; western Country 
Gentlemen, 82%e to 85e f. o. b. New York state standard 
was quoted at 80e to 82'%4e, faney at 8714¢ to 92M%e factory; 
Maryland ‘‘ Maine style,’’ 75¢ to 77%4e f. o. b.; Maine fancy 
corn, 90e Portland. 

December. 

Selling of futures really began in the latter part of Novem- 
ber, the first figure named being 62%e f .o. b. by a large west- 
ern interest, which reported big business at the price, prin- 
cipally in the St. Louis market. Others sold at 62%4e to 65e 
factory, standard grade, and offered future Country Gentle- 
men at a range of 80ce to 85e f. o. b. 

In the aggregate, a good amount of advance business has 
been booked by western -packers, though not all of them 
have named opening figures. Our New York correspondent 
wrote in this connection on December 12: ‘‘ Reports of 
offerings in state pack standard corn, 1911 packing, were 
noted in some of the up-state markets at 65¢ per dozen. 
The National Association’s report on country’s pack of corn 
ereated very general surprise, but there hasn’t since been 
evident any weakening.’’ On the other hand, THE CANNER 
has lately received such advices as the following: From 
Portland, Me.: ‘‘Apart from a few hundred cases of spot 
corn, odds and ends, I do not believe there is a case of 
standard or fancy Maine corn left in the packers’ posses- 
sion.’’ From Baltimore: ‘‘It is evident that stocks of corn 
are extremely light, and that all will be needed long before 
new packing.’’ 

Spot corn closes at 72%4c factory for good standard west 
ern, 82\%e to 85e factory for western packing Country Gentle- 
men, New York state fancy quality at 871%4¢ f. o. b. generally. 
and Maine fancy at $1 to $1.10 f. o. b. Portland. 


THE OUTLOOK. 

The country can, and we believe will, easily absorb all the 
corn actually produced in 1910. It is very doubtful if the 
actual output was in excess of our annual requirements, 
based upon present population; and it seems certain, more- 
over, that the United States really consumes more corn than 
we have been figuring on. It is well in this connection to 
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recall that the combined packs of 1905, 1906 and 1907 ex- 
ceeded 30,000,000 cases, or more than 10,000,000 cases per 
year—and it was used up, though not without a carry-over 
into 1908, and, also, not without effect on market values. It 
should be remembered, too, that the 1910 pack arrived on the 
barest market experienced in a number of years; that dis- 
tributors’ stocks were almost nil; that the invisible supply— 
always to be given consideration, as the disastrous experience 
of the memorable ‘‘tomato syndicate’’ amply proved—was 
the lowest within the recollection of many of the present 
generation of corn canners. Unquestionably, the country 
stood in need of a good-sized corn pack. The heavy distribu- 
tion and corresponding shrinkage in canners’ holdings since 
the canning season ended demonstrate it. However, there 
will be no occasion to make preparations for a larger pack 
in 1911, even though the 1910 output may possibly have 
been somewhat below the total reported. The outlook is 
satisfactory, provided that corn packers, in their eagerness 
to take advantage of the favorable market prices prevailing, 
do not produce an excessive supply next season. 


PEAS 


The output of peas in 1910 was the smallest since 1905, and 
not in many years has the supply in packers’ hands on Janu- 
ary 1 been as small as now. The pack arrived on a closely 
cleaned-up market, so that the goods moved quickly into and 
through distributive channels. The production fell off 
heavily in the West; in the East there was no material 
shrinkage in the pack as compared with 1909. It so hap- 
pened that the largest reduction in output occurred in the 
largest pea-packing state, Wisconsin, whose pack fell off 
approximately 800,000 cases from the previous year, and 
over 1,100,000 cases as compared with two years ago. New 
York’s pack this year was virtually the same as last year. 
There was a considerable shrinkage in Michigan and some in 
Indiana. In Maryland the pack fell off only a little, whereas 
Delaware and New Jersey packers actually made a moderate 
increase. 

But for the disaster to the Wisconsin crop the 1909 pack of 
peas would have been almost exactly the same as last year. 
Up to the middle of June the prospects for a crop in Wis- 
consin were never better. From about June 6 to August 25 
there was no rain in most of the canning localities in that 
state, and hot winds, with abnormally high temperatures, 
were of daily occurrence. The peas actually burned in the 
fields, and the yield from the vines was smaller in many 
districts than ever before—and the quality poorer. The 
spring season in Wisconsin was most favorable and packers in 
the lower lake shore district looked, up until the Ist of 
July, as though they would make a record pack. The packers 
along the lake shore were in better shape than the inland 
packers, as during the nights the former had occasionally a 
cool breeze and a light dew. Had it not been for the long 
protracted drouth Wisconsin would have put up an enormous 
pack, notwithstanding the slight decrease in acreage over the 
state. The unevenness of the crop was largely due to the fact 
that where peas were a trifle shaded they matured in nice 
shape, but where they were exposed to the sun’s rays the 
growth was forced and the peas dried up before they could 
fill in the pods. 


January. 


In our first issue in January we published the opening 
future prices which had just,been named by three of the 
leading pea-packing concerns in Wisconsin. These prices 
were identical with those made by the same packers in 
advance of their 1909 pack, excepting that one of the com- 
panies put out quotations which were about 5¢ per dozen 
cheaper on a few grades. ‘‘Lakeside’’ sifted early June peas 
were priced at $1.30, Lakeside extra sifted at $1.65, Cham- 
pion of England $1.05, extra Marrowfats, 9244c, extra tele- 
phones, 92144c, sweet wrinkled 92%4c. The prices put out 
by another of the three concerns referred to were as follows, 
f. o. b. factory: 
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Within the next week new prices were announced by sev- 
eral more Wisconsin canners, quotations being in every case 
identical with the prices on the previous year’s pack. Very 
fair booking of orders was in progress in Chicago, New York 
and other jobbing centers. Spots were selling moderately, 
with packers’ stocks not large. The carry-over of middle 
grades of sweets and Alaskas in Wisconsin was small. 


February. 

The market was weak, due largely to the large proportion 
of low-grade stock in the supply. Strictly fine peas were 
scarce and buyers were wanting them badly. Low grades 
continued weak and sales as low as 60¢ were recorded. A 
large future business had been booked by mid-February, 
some of the old line packers reporting sales ahead of even 
date in 1909. New York State pea packers were booking 
future business on the same basis as the year before. In 
this month the California Fruit Canners’ Association named 
prices on future peas 15¢ higher than their 1909 opening 
quotation on extra fine sifted, 10¢ higher on their extra 
sifted, and 25e higher on both sifteds and standards in No. 8 
cans, other quotations being on the same basis as the previ- 
ous year. 

March. 


There was much complaint in March of unsatisfactory mar- 
ket conditions. Low grades were much in evidence and they 
were selling at prices which were even lower, 60¢ and 65e. 
In the New York market there was a better distribution of 
spot goods and more buying interest in futures. New York 
jobbers were picking up a lot of stuff of questionable qual- 
ity at prices which were in themselves sufficient to bring 
the goods under suspicion. Wisconsin canners’ ideas on 
spots were strengthening; stocks of the very cheap qualities 
were materially reduced. The future business was going 
mainly to the established brands. Before March was ended 
the feeling on spots had improved considerably, correspond- 
ind to the shrinkage in supplies in packers’ hands. Predic- 
tions of a material reduction in Wisconsin’s pea acreage 
were made, a result of discouragement produced by the de- 
moralized market; also as it was evident packers would be 
unable to contract for all the acreage desired. 

April. 

Demand for cheap peas continued, with increasing scarcity 
of offerings. Buyers were persistent in seeking peas ‘‘at a 
price,’’ and business at profitless figures was put through. 
Better known Wisconsin packers reported themselves in early 
April as well booked up on advance orders. It was evident 
that the newer factories were receiving few orders from 
Chicago, though they were faring better in the smaller job- 
bing markets in the interior. Sales of cheap peas were made 
in the New York market at low figures, 65¢ and 70c. Before 
April ended more packers reported ‘‘cleaned up’’ on spots 
and the freeze late in the month stimulated the buying of 
futures. New York reported ‘‘much stock pressed for sale 
by packers.’’ 

May. 


The cleaning process continued and was a feature of May. 
Low prices were recorded both in Chicago and the East. 
Towards the end of the month Baltimore packers got started 
on ‘‘boat’’ peas and the ‘‘Anne Arundels’’ were coming in. 
They were disappointed in their expectation of a large crop, 
and prices on raw stock were very high, going as high as 
$3.25. About the middle of May these prices were put out on 
new peas f. o. b. Baltimore: Seconds Early Junes, 60¢; 
standard Early June, 72%4c; extra standards, 75¢; sifted 
Early Junes, 80c; extra sifted Early Junes, 90e to 95¢; fancy 
extra sifted Early Junes, $1.10: to $1.25; ‘‘P. P.,’’ finest, 
smallest size, $1.40 to $1.50. Packers in Wisconsin and the 
West in general reduced their acreage, some as much as 20 
per cent. In addition, there was complaint of unfavorable 
crop conditions. 

June. 


About June 1 there was still a demand for spot peas, and 
futures, too, were being inquired for. Crop reports from 
Wisconsin noted, in the majority of cases, decreased acre- 
age and there were complaints of backwardness, ete. 

Early in June the Crary Canning Company, Sturgeon Bay, 
Wis., reported: ‘‘The later settings are doing nicely but are 
very backward on account of the cold weather. It looks as 
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if the season would open late.’’ The Green Bay (Wis.) Can- 
ning Company reported about the same time: ‘‘The cold, 
backward weather has hindered the growth of peas very 
much in this vicinity and we cannot at this time say just 
what kind of a crop we will get.’’ The market on spots 
strengthened, and in our issue of June 9 we said: ‘‘The 
past four to six weeks has moved a great quantity of old 
peas, probably exceeding 200,000 cases, which comes not far 
from cleaning up the remainder of the old pack in Wisconsin 
eanners’ hands.’’ Indiana reported all cheap peas were 
sold. Reports from Baltimore continued discouraging, and 
under date of June 6 our correspondent there wrote: ‘‘ Prices 
have been named by two or three packers and are about as 
follows: Standards, 75e to 80c; sifted, 90ce to 95e; extra 
sifted, $1.15 to $1.25; and petit pois, $1.50 to $1.60.’’ A 
prominent Chicago brokerage house reported heavy bookings 
of future orders for No. 10 peas, which they offered as follows 
f.o.b. either Michigan or Wisconsin factory: Standard 
extra sifted Early June (Alaskas), at $5.50; standard sifted 
Early June peas (Alaskas), at $4.50; standard early June 
peas (Alaskas), at $3.75; standard Marrowfat peas (Alaskas), 
at $3.50; standard sweet peas (sweets), at $3.75. 

Pea packing in Baltimore ended about the middle of June 
with a shortage. Packing began in Indiana, Ohio, Michigan 
and Wisconsin, and, to make a long story short, ended with a 
very disappointing output in Wisconsin and Michigan. There 
was a slight falling off in Indiana and some increase in 
Ohio’s. About this time an estimate placing Baltimore’s 
total pack at around 165,000 cases, or considerably less than 
the year before, was given out. New York’s pack turned out 
about the same size as in 1909. 

July. 

While we have already stated that the Wisconsin and 
Michigan packs were smaller than the previous year’s, yet 
the reports reaching us in the early days of July were most 
discouraging, some predictions being that Wisconsin would 
not have a pack to exceed 50 per cent of that state’s average 
for the past several years. Added to the discouraging cir- 
cumstances in the West, reports on Delaware and Maryland 
were also discouraging, though the combined pack of Dela- 
ware and New Jersey actually turned out somewhat larger 
than in 1909. 

In THE CANNER of July 7 we stated, referring to Wiscon- 
sin: ‘‘Unless rain falls plentifully there will not be any 
pack of sweets to speak of. Naturally, under such condi- 
tions buyers would be glad to buy more peas, but instead 
of packers being willing to sell, there are rumors of efforts 
being made by packers to buy back contracts. The shortage 
in the pack in all states may be as large as 1,000,000 cases, 
or materially less than the country’s annual requirements. ’’ 

The rains came, but too-late. Indiana’s acreage was only 
a little over half of the previous year’s, but the yield per 
acre in that state was much better. Jobbers were at sea as 
to what deliveries they would get from Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan. A few packers in Michigan did not sell a case of futures 
and were therefore in position to help. In. THE CANNER of 
July 21 we said: ‘‘The rains have helped the Wisconsin pea 
packers with their sweets, but they came a few days too late 
to save the situation.’’ The heavy damage to the Wisconsin 
and Michigan crops caused a big demand to spring up from 
all over the country. In THE CANNER of July 28 we said: 
‘*Rising values are expected around the first of the year.’’ 

August. 
*ackers, brokers and buyers were by the end of July 


pretty well settled in their own minds as to the extent of 
the shortage in Wisconsin and other sections where condi- 
tions had been unfavorable. As showing the value of 
THE CANNER’S information the following is reprinted from 
our issue of August 4: ‘‘Indiana will probably show about 
the same, on account of the very heavily reduced acreage. 

**Michigan’s pack probably is between 60 and 70 per cent 
of that state’s output last season. 

‘*New York will probably not vary any from the pack of 
a year ago, on aceount of the increased acreage in that 
state.’’ 

From all the principal markets east and west came reports 
of short deliveries on fine grades. Towards the end of 
August the buying quieted down. Only lower grades were 
being offered in this market by Western packers, goods at 
85e and higher for Wisconsin and 75¢ and higher for Indi- 
ana. Wisconsin packers, before August was ended, appeared 
to have no 1s, 2s or 3s Alaskas. Fine sorts were in demand 
in New York city, with state and western stock reported 
hard to find at $1.45 there. Standard Junes sold in New 
York at the end of August at 87%c to 95e delivered. 

September. 

The disposition of such packers as owned stock was to 
carry it. Trading was restricted, largely because of scant 
offerings in the grades most wanted. High grades in New 
York State, Wisconsin and Southern packing were very 
sparingly offered. In fact, while good stock was wanted, 
offerings in first-hands were the lightest in many years for 
so soon after the close of packing. ie 

October. 


Buying continued at a good rate throughout the month of 
October. Chicago jobbers were in the market, but were loath 
to pay prices asked. Buyers in the New York market con- 
tinued picking up peas wherever they could find them at 
figures considered favorable, but packers’ ideas were firm, 
as the strength of the statistical position was fully real- 
ized. , 

November. 

By November the cleaning-up process had brought Western 
packers’ stocks down to very small holdings, and an ex- 
tremely early complete clean-up was regarded as a certainty. 
First-hand stocks were decidedly small, both West and East. 
There were no cheap peas left. In our issue of November 
17 we said: ‘‘About the cheapest pea offered is 85e f. 0. b. 
As for strictly fancy peas, they are virtually a thing of the 
past.’’ Stocks were not absolutely cleaned up, though near 
it. In the New York city market standard Junes were 
quoted at 90e to 95e delivered. Attention was turning 
toward the 1911 pack, and, in fact, a few Wisconsin packers 
came out with their future prices before the middle of the 
month and booked considerable business from their regular 
trade. In our last issue, in November, we said in regard to 
spots: ‘‘The so-called cheap peas can’t be touched now at 
prices which would have been accepted readily sixty days or 
less ago. A lot of peas were sold within a few days past at 
7%e a dozen above what the owners would have considered 
satisfactory several weeks ago.’’ Our New York corre- 
spondent wrote under date of November 28: ‘‘It is the opin- 
ion that there will be a scramble for stock later on, as job- 
bers are not supplied to the extent necessary to meet ordinary 
spring trade wants. A sale of a fair grade of western sifted 
stock from first hands was reported at 871%4c to 90e here. No. 
1 Alaskas on the spot sold at $1.65. There are some lots 
held out of the market at $1.70.’’ 
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December. 

By December 10 prices on peas had been made by the ma- 
jority of packers in Wisconsin, generally on the same basis 
as at the previous year’s opening, with a small advance on 
fancies. The first open announcement of prices on 1911 pack 
Wisconsin peas was made by the Frank T. Stare Company, 
Waukesha, Wis., representing a number of important Wiscon 
sin pea packers. The figures named follow: 


Alaskas. 





Fs Ex. Std. Std. 
Petit pois, No. 1 sifting 4 $1.40 $1.25 
Extra sifted E. J., No. 2...... 1.35 1.25 1.15 
Sifted E. J., No. 3 sifting..... 1.05 1.00 90 
Early Junes, No. 4 sifting.. 90 85 17% 
Marrowfats, No. 5 sifting. ae 80 

Sugar Peas. 

Fancy Ex. Std. Std. 
Petit pois, No. 1 sifting...... $1.60 $1.50 
Extra sifted, No. 2 sifting.... 1.45 1.35 gre 
maseea., INO. S Siu. ......... 1.15 1.00 90 
Selected, No. 4 sifting....... 1,00 .90 85 
Champ. of England, No. 5 sift. .95 85 80 
Telephones, No. 6 sifting..... 90 .80 15 


A very considerable amount of business has been booked 
to date. On spots the market is extremely strong—canners’ 
stocks as nothing, considered as a supply. 

THE OUTLOOK. 

The outlook for the coming year, mainly owing to the 
strong statistical position, is good, but pea packers should 
be very careful to put up a good quality of goods, as stock 
will go into consumption much sooner if canners make an 
effort to pack quantity. The position of peas in the market 
is extremely strong. Even now, a comparatively short time 
after the pack, the canners are getting cleaned up; in facet, 
fine grades are already decidedly scarce, and cheap peas 
are a thing of the past. Production this year was 1,000,000 
cases less than the average annual pack of the last five 
years; hence the supply of peas in existence is less than the 
country’s actual requirements for a year. But in planning 
operations for 1911 packers should not lose sight of the fact 
that the pack would have been larger than in 1909 but for the 
disaster to the Wisconsin crop. 


CALIFORNIA CANNED FRUITS 


BY C. H. BENTLEY, MANAGER SALES DEPARTMENT 


FRUIT CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


CALIFORNIA 


The canning season of 1910 has brought more than the usual 
complications and surprises which seem to be the heritage of 
the canner. The carry-over was smaller than it had been for 
many years and jobbers *n the United States had apparently 
cleared their stocks. Generally speaking they had followed a 
‘*hand-to-mouth’’ policy, being content to stop selling when 
stocks were no longer available. The British trade, tempted by 
the low prices of 1909, had bought very heavily and in some 
instances in a speculative way, so that reports ‘‘from the other 
side’’ were not very encouraging to the packers here. 

‘ruit crops in eastern states were very promising until the 
end of spring, but the unusually cold weather which came at 
that time did serious harm to fruit crops, particularly in Iowa 
and the middle west, with the result that there has been a phe- 
nomenally large trade with the districts affected. On the 
other hand, this condition stimulated the fresh fruit trade and 
shippers were competing strongly for varieties suitable for 
eastern shipment. Prices for fruit naturally rose and made 
early sales of canned goods unprofitable for packers who had 
not covered their wants. 

The California Fruit Canners’ Association determined to follow 
the policy of the previous season and make opening prices 
so low as to secure the interest, the confidence, and the co- 
operation of the wholesale grocery trade. As a result, we have 
had the heaviest volume of business in our history, the market 
has been well sustained, and the goods are being rapidly dis- 
tributed to the satisfaction of all concerned. The pick-up busi- 
ness is heavy for this season of the year and indicates that 
jobbers have cleared their stocks on many of the heavy-selling 
lines. 

Apparently consumers have finally discovered that the ‘‘high 
cost of living’’ does not apply to California canned goods, for 
the prices on staple lines of tomatoes, peas, asparagus and most 
variéties of fruit are far below what they were in 1906-1907- 
1908, and represent not only better but cheaper food products 
than the ‘‘fresh’’ markets afford—even in the fruit season. 

The Sanitary can, made from extra coated tin-plate, has been 
very generally brought into use, following experiments of pre- 
vious seasons. It is hoped that the keeping quality of the goods 
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will offset the increased cost of these cans, as they have obvious 

advantages, not only in the ease of filling through the open 

top but in avoiding the burned sugar, which was so commonly 

found in heavy syrup goods in the cap-and-hole can. 
Asparagus. 

The increased acreage yielded a good crop at lower cost than 
in recent years, and a record pack was made. Prices were 
correspondingly low and the goods met with a very satisfac- 
tory demand. The heavy selling lines are closely sold up and 
there will be no carry-over into the new season. 

Apricots. 

Gave a light crop and the market for dried fruit was very 
strong, but as Great Britain is the principal market for this 
variety and as the British buyers were carrying over heavy 
stocks from the previous season, canners bought sparingly and 
generally speaking, made a light pack. Stocks are closely 
sol? up—some grades unobtainable. 

Cherries. 

Were a light crop in all varieties. The demand for early 
shipments of fresh fruit to eastern states—where early fruits 
had been killed by frosts—inereased the difficulty, and the 
situation was further complicated by the fact that the mara- 
schino packers came on the market for large quantities of bar- 
reled Royal Annes. The pack was light and most of the grades 
were quickly sold out. 


Bartlett Pears. 

The crop was plentiful and of good quality. The active de- 
mand of the green fruit shippers continued far beyond the 
usual shipping period and forced up the price to a figure 
higher than had been anticipated. The pack was hardly up 
to the normal quantity. British buyers bought freely and the 
few stocks remaining are strongly held. 

Peaches. 

All canning varieties of peaches were in good supply and 
excellent quality. With a view of stimulating demand, prices 
have been kept very low on the heavy-selling grades and a 
phenomenal business has been done. Some important grades 
‘are sold up and there can be no question but that remaining 
stocks will be well cleared before new pack. 

Plums. 

Were one of the surprises of the season. Like the poor, 
they had been always with us, and no talk of prospective short 
crops alarmed us. But the shortage was severe, short deliveries 
generally made, and no stock of any quantity is now obtainable 
from packers. 

Tomatoes. 

Would have been a very short pack if we had not had a long 
and most favorable season free from frosts. As it is, packers 
have been able to fill their orders on most grades in full, but 
the surplus is small and strongly held. 

In the face of the increased cost of cans, sugar, cases, labor 
and fruit, prices in general remained almost as low as in 1909— 
a year of close figuring and small profits, so that 1910 can 
hardly be regarded as a very profitable season. But ‘‘ Hope 
springs eternal,’’ and we hope to see President. Taft’s sugges- 
tion for a revision of the tariff by a permanent expert com- 
mission—schedule by schedule—begun. This might mean re- 
duced cost of sugar and tin plate, and that would mean the 
reopening of some of our foreign markets, closed partly in 
retaliation for our tariffs levied on foreign goods. 

Like the old lady who only had two teeth, but thanked God 
that ‘‘they hit,’’ the fruit canner may be thankful that if 
others do the ‘‘melon-eutting,’’ he ‘‘ gets the peach.’’ 


SALMON 


By ‘‘SocKEYE.’ 

The past year has marked some notable changes in the condi- 
tion of the canned salmon market, the situation concerning 
the cheaper grades having undergone an almost complete re- 
versal. 

Let us go back to the conditions that existed in the fall of 
1909, when the opening prices for that season were announced 
and the largest canned salmon pack ever produced on the coast 
was thrown on the markets. The high production of 1909 was 
fortunately in the higher priced grades such as Alaska Reds and 
Sockeyes. It had been the fourth year or big year on Puget 
Sound and this district came to the front with 1,500,000 cases, 
over a million of which were Sockeyes. This was twice as much 
Sockeye salmon as the market had absorbed for three years, 
although conditions had indicated that this was not because 
of a poor demand, but because of a poor supply. Nevertheless 
an unusual pack of this sort coming on the markets made the 
packers conservative and they delayed long in naming their 
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prices. When they finally were announced, they proved very 
popular. Alaska Reds were the same as the year before, which 
was even more than the jobbers had looked for. Sockeyes were 
placed at $1.35, which made them attractive as compared to 
$1.65, which had been asked the year before. And so the prices 


scaled all down the line, all reasonable and meeting a ready» 


response from the buyers. Pinks, especially, at 60c, made an 
unusually strong appeal. It took not over thirty days to clean 
Alaska Reds out of first hands. The same was true of Columbia 
River Chinooks and Medium Reds. By the first of the year 
Sockeyes had been well cleaned up. This left the market bare 
with the exception of Pinks and Chums, the two cheaper 
grades. 

These grades, too, would have been cleaned up under normal 
conditions, but the market for Pinks and Chums had been poor. 
As a consequence of this fact and of a very heavy production 
of these grades a year or two before, there was a heavy carry- 
over of Pinks and Chums, especially the former, from 1908 to 
1909, and the market, in order to clean up, had to absorb not 
only the 1909 pack but also the carry-over. 

Up until this time, Pink salmon had only a confined market, 
mostly in the south. This market had not been active, and 
while the price of 60c named in the fall helped to stimulate 
consumption, the first of the year still marked heavy stocks of 
Pinks on hand unsold. Even in the middle of January the 
outlook on this grade was fairly gloomy and brokers announced 
that’ unusual cireumstances would be required to clean this 
market up before the new pack became available. Every effort 
had been made by the packers to move the salmon. The Pink 
pack in southeastern Alaska had been reduced by closing some 
of the canneries and curtailing the packs of others. The nam- 
ing of the low price of 60c¢ had also discouraged the Puget 
Sound packers from producing as much of this grade as they 
might otherwise have considered. This was the way the situa- 
tion stood at the beginning of the year and the outlook was 
not cheerful. 

However, one of those almost psychological changes was tak- 
ing place in the market at this very time, unknown to the 
packers, that was to right the situation on cheap grades and 
do it quickly. In spite of the heavy production of the high- 
priced grades, the supply had fallen far short of supplying the 
demand. This was particularly true of Alaska Reds. The 
jobbers found that they had not begun to anticipate their 
needs. They clamored for more Red salmon and couldn’t get it. 
Then they asked what they could get and were told—‘‘ Pinks.’’ 
And Pinks they had to take. As a consequence, Pink salmon 
commenced to go into northern markets, where it had never 
even been considered before. The jobbers stocked up quite 
heavily with it. They found that it sold very satisfactorily to 
the retail trade and the retail trade found that whenever they 
sold it their customers always came back for more. Also the 
price of 60c enabled the jobbers to realize a good profit, left a 
good profit for the retailer and still made it a cheap article of 
food for the consumer. 

The buyers kept on taking Pinks. The packers and brokers 
commenced to sit up and take notice. By February their 
Pinks were moving out quite freely. The price had jumped to 
674c and 70c. By the middle of May the stocks were begin- 
ning to get low. 

By this time the jobbers realized that they must supply their 
entire needs until the new pack arrived, with Pink salmon. And 
they bought heavily. By June, the packers, who in January had 
been looking with gloomy forebodings upon the Pink market 
situation, announced that they were cleaned up on this grade 
and had no more stocks of any kind to offer until the 1910 pack 
became available. Pinks had at last come to their own. A 
new market had opened up for them which promised to be 
permanent and to assure the sale of a normal pack at good 
prices in the future. 

In the meantime, while tracing the ‘‘spot’’ market, we have 
overlooked some interesting features on ‘‘futures.’’ As early 
as January, buyers who had run short on Reds and other high- 
priced grades, commenced to send in their orders for the 1910 
pack. These were listed subject to approval of opening prices. 
Early in the spring the packers claimed that they were already 
sold out on 1910 Reds. The same was true of Chinooks, of 
Medium Reds and Sockeyes, and toward the middle of the 
summer the packers even commenced to take orders for ‘‘fu- 
tures’’ on Pinks and Chums. The entire 1910 pack, as a conse- 
quence, was virtually sold out before opening prices were named. 

The situation was one which indicated much higher opening 
prices than in 1909. It was found toward the end of the season 
that the Alaska pack of Reds would fall 240,000 cases below the 
production of 1909; that the pack of Sockeyes on Puget Sound 
would be less than one-fifth of what it was the year before 
and that the pack of Pinks on Puget Sound would be nil. The 
market demand on the other hand was unprecedented. Taking 


all these things into consideration, the packers named the fol- 
lowing schedule of prices for the pack of 1910: 

Alaska Reds—Talls, $1.35; flats, $1.50; halves, $1. 

Puget Sound Sockeyes—Talls, $1.65; flats, $1.80; halves, 
$1.10. 

Medium Red and Puget Sound Cohoes—Talls, $1.25; flats 
$1.40; halves, 80¢. 

Alaska and Puget Sound Pinks—Talls, 80c. Only size 
packed. ‘ 

Chums—Talls, 774%4c. Only size packed. 

Columbia River Chinooks—Talls, $1.75; flats, $1.90; halves, 
$1.10. 

Alaska Kings—Talls, $1.35. Only size packed. 

Despite the fact that each and every one of these prices 
was a radical advance over the prices of the year before, and 
that in most eases they were the highest prices ever named 
on canned salmon, the approval of prices and confirmation of 
orders from buyers throughout the country was almost instan- 
taneous, and within a week or two after these prices were 
named it was impossible to buy canned salmon of any grade 
from first hands on the Pacific coast. Since that time there 
has been more or less trading from jobbers who bought for 
speculation or purchased beyond their needs. Unheard of 
prices have been paid by buyers who were caught short, but 
this buying and selling has been in small compass, and the 
close of the year shows a quiet condition of the market, com- 
pelled by the fact that no salmon is offered except in small lots 
and at prices that bring little response. So far as futures are 
concerned, the buyers are eager to have their orders listed, but 
the packers, having learned a lesson from last year, are not 
willing to list orders so early this season, and as a conse- 
quence future listings as yet have not been heavy. The situa- 
tion, however, indicates that when the packers are ready to 
open their books they will undoubtedly be able to list enough 
orders to cover their 1911 pack readily. 


SARDINES 


BY JED FRYE & CO., NEW YORK. 


Domestic. 


Owing to the failure of the catch of suitable fish in the 
spring and early summer, followed by an extremely light run 
during the remainder of the packing season, the pack has been 
the smallest in years. 

Each successive season for the past three years has shown 
a marked increase in the quantity of sardine fish appearing on 
the Maine coast. 

Without question the quantity of sardines in packers’ hands 
at the present time is the lightest in the history of the busi- 
ness; in fact, certain kinds, notably % mustards, are cleaned 
up, the pack of that gvade not having been over 25 per cent 
of normal. 

Owing to the extreme scarcity of large fish suitable for 
*4 mustards, it was necessary to pack a limited quantity of 
small fish in quarter mustards as a substitute. ‘ 

The writer has been constantly among the sardine factories 
on the coast of Maine for the past four months, making a 
study of the situation and prospects for the future, and be- 
lieves that with the failing supply of fish and greatly in- 
creased cost of same, as well as of both cans and oil, packers 
are very firm in their views. 

Following is list of pack for years 1907, 1908, 1909 and 
1910, together with quantities remaining in packers’ hands 


at the close of each season: 
Bal. at close 


Pack. Dee. 1. 
irs sactetladieks acd arbi a tai. gles 1,600,000 300,000 
8, ORO PE OCT Te eT ree 1,625,000 600,000 
NN Da dalidta a ahd le & cakes die hided des. .dodtats 1,725,000 200,000 
RN Ee Ar ee ee) ae 1,500,000 125,000 


We believe the small quantity of goods now held by packers 
will not be enough to supply the demand until the opening of 
the new packing season (April 15), as stocks in jobbers’ hands 
are, as a rule, small. 

Imported. 

BY GUSTAV PORGES, OF STROHMEYER & ARPE CO., NEW YORK. 

Not so many years ago imported oil sardines were consid- 
ered a luxury by the American public. Today imported oil 
sardines are considered a necessity, and the consumption of the 
same is inereasing every day. 

Th first sardines in the market were the French, known 
by everyone as the best sardines in the world, but soon came 
the Portuguese sardines, and during the failure of the French 
catch some few years ago these Portuguese sardines began to 
take, to a large extent, the place of the French. 
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Some of the Portuguese packers are putting up their sar- 
dines in exactly the same style as the French have always 
done. They are using the very finest virgin pure olive oil, and 
the product is hardly distinguishable from the French, but the 
most remarkable success has been attained by the Norwegian 
smoked sardines. 

The writer remembers twenty years ago having imported 
ten and twenty-case lots of Norwegian smoked sardines in oil, 
and then it was hard work to sell them and convince the trade 
that they were really a delicacy. Today that many thousands 
of cases are imported by single concerns, and they find no 
difficulty in selling the goods. In seasons like this, for instance, 
where the catch is rather short, packers are unable to supply 
the demand of the American public. 

All in all, this last year the demand for imported sardines in 
general may be called very good. The French packers have 
been unable to pack large quantities, because the catch was 
short again, one of the poorest on record; but the trade in 
general did not feel this shortage so very much, except some 
of the oldest and best known and best introduced brands of 
French sardines. 

The sale of French sardines in general has fallen off very 
considerably, and, to a large extent, the sale of Portuguese 
sardines has taken the place; but there again are just a few 
brands, the quality of which is recognized to be superior, 
which have the call and of which the packers are never able 
to supply sufficient quantities. 

The sale of Norwegian sardines, as I have stated before, is 
growing daily. The price at which these goods are selling in 
the American markets is so extremely low that they have be- 
come a popular favorite. The catch this season is short, and 
of some of the best known brands there is a scarcity. 

Something new has been put on the market this season, Nor- 
wegian smoked sardines in bouillon, a delicious morsel. They 
are exactly the same as the old-fashioned Norwegian smoked 
sardines in oil, only that, instead of oil, a specially prepared 
bouillon is used. The reason for this innovation is that the 
duty on the bouillon sardines is very much less than on sardines 
in oil. One thing is sure, that the enormous amount consumed 
of Norwegian sardines has hurt very seriously the sale of 
sprats, except in some localities, particularly the South, where 
sprats are still the decided favorite. 

Unfortunately, the manufacturers of sprats were obliged to 
sell their goods at such low prices that none of them has made 
any money during the last few years, and then again the 
importers here compete fiercely with each other and have cut 
prices to such an extent that the importation of sprats today 
means no profit, and, in the very best instances, no loss; but 
in most cases one loses when importing sprats today. This, of 
course, will probably change, because most of the manufac- 
turers in France are tired of losing money, and have already, 
to a very large extent, stopped consigning their goods, and are 
willing to sell them only on firm account; and, naturally, when 
one has to buy the goods for cash, one is not so very easily 
disposed to sell them at a loss. 

In general, the trade in imported oil sardines during the 
year 1910 has been a satisfactory one. 


ASPARAGUS 


The pack of asparagus in California turned out to be the 
largest on record, running to about 590,000 cases. The de- 
mand has been big and an authority on the Coast estimates 


that there are not now to exceed 40,000 cases remaining in’ 


packers’ hands. It is impossible to purchase any mammoth 
white peeled or unpeeled, or any large white peeled. The 
Coast market is entirely bare of these sizes. There is a very 
small quantity of small white, still less of medium white, and 
stocks of large white are so small they are not worth mention- 
ing. White tips are practically cleaned up. The stocks on 
hand consist almost entirely of mammoth and large green and 
green tips. Prices are practically unchanged. The opening 
prices were as follows: 


White Green. 
NE icin aU Wise als sHEVS aS he eh NE $2.55 $2.15 
BR os wards. aihbas 6 sh Aw aan eee Sey ns 2.35 2.05 
I oie, nae, piksthodndusnniisio eebuama mica aiil 2.25 1.95 
NE ok 5 halt: aa da Socal die 5 Dole ares aie 2.15 1.90 
TURD a sin ptin.ne 0.09 cc crewte ceyetyewnn’s 2.35 1.90 
| a eer ery rere ae 2.20 1.75 


Joseph Durney, of the Griffith-Durney Company, San Fran- 
cisco, writes THE CANNER that ‘‘I am willing to go on record 
as stating that in the history of the asparagus business there 
was never such a demand for the article as there was this 
year. And from inquiries we are receiving from all over the 
United States, and the business we have been doing the last 
few days, we are quite sure jobbers’ stocks are very low.’’ 
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PICKLES 


BY CHAS. J. SUTPHEN, OF GRANT, BEALL & CO., CHICAGO. 

The season of 1910 will be remembered by the pickle grower 
as the most peculiar in the history of cucumber culture. It was 
a ‘‘freak’’ season. In the first place, there was a cold, back- 
ward spring. Ground remained wet and cold, which retarded 
the planting of the seed, which in this section takes place be- 
tween the 10th and 20th of June. Much of the seed rotted in 
the ground, necessitating replanting. After planting, dry 
weather set in in a great many sections, while others were 
favored with light rains. The plants in the dry section had a 
hard struggle. These conditions prevailed up to August 15 
which date is considered the height of the cucumber harvest. 
In looking over records, for a number of years, I find that the 
heaviest receipts are in the middle of August. The growers 
located in sections where dry weather prevailed firmly believed 
there would be a failure in the crop, while in other sections, 
where local showers had fallen, conditions were better; but 
the manufacturer became alarmed and commenced to secure 
supplies wherever he could at the most advantageous figures 
buying the product of acreage at a specified price. . 

Right after the 15th of August showers began to fall over 
the country and vines began to bear. We had beautiful weather 
and all kinds of vegetation flourished. At a point in Michigan 
cucumbers were harvested as late as the 22d of October. Seven 
days later twenty inches of snow fell in the same section. 
Owing to local rains and thunder storms, stations that had 
been considered poor, on account of the small number of 
bushels gathered each year, proved better than stations taking 
in large quantities. For instance, at a station where 5,000 
bushels usually would be considered good receipts, this year 
holds a record of 20,000 bushels, and the 20,000 bushel station 
ean only boast of 5,000. At a station with a capacity of 100,- 
000 bushels, the receipts were approximately 6,000 bushels. The 
percentage of large pickles grown was small, about 20 per cent. 
It is estimated that the annual cucumber harvest is about 2,000,- 
000 bushels. The crop this year was less than half that 
amount. 

One of the chief obstacles to cucumber culture is the difficulty 
in getting farmers to raise a crop. The farmer makes more 
money on corn, especially when it gets up to 70¢ or 75¢ per 
bushel; but the far-sighted farmer believes in a diversity of 
crops, and the pickle manufacturer and salter endeavors to 
point out this fact. 


_ James J. Hill, the great railroad magnate, said recently that 
in a few years we would not be able to produce enough foodstuff 
in the United States to feed the population. This is because 
people are working to the great centers of population and the 
percentage of agriculturists growing less eakh year. 

The only way to overcome this is for farmers to farm more 
scientifically and abandon the old style which was to skim over 
the ground. The soil must be better tilled, a’ greater variety of 
crops must be raised and the farmer should endeavor to make 
two blades of grass grow where one grew before. Science 
teaches us that this can be done, the farmer today must study 
the science of agriculture, use fertilizers and practice the rota- 
tion of crops. 


A few years ago the writer traveled abroad and noticed the 
well-kept fields and substantial fences in France and England, 
especially. The farms were fenced either with hedges or stone. 
Fields were clean, no weeds or briars, everything neat and 
orderly. These farms are comparatively small, but they are 
carefully tilled and the yield per acre greatly increased. 

In this country, where we farm in a reckless manner, clear- 
ing off forests, tilling the soil without the use of fertilizer, 
skimming over large tracts of grounds, the yield per acre is 


less. The output of the farms in the United States averages 
about $15 per acre. In Great Britain the average per acre is 
$30. 


Farmers in the middle west no longer confine their efforts to 
the growing of grain. In some sections large quantities of 
cucumbers, cabbage and tomatoes are produced. In the state of 
Michigan the cucumber acreage is large and the farmers are 
paid annually many thousands of dollars. There is rarely a 
failure of the crop. Money can be made in growing cucumbers 
for pickling purposes. One hundred bushels to the acre is con- 
sidered the average crop, but four to five hundred bushels per 
acre have been harvested when the soil and climatic conditions 
were favorable. 

There is no occasion for farmers to be discouraged over 
results obtained this year, because the season was unfavorable 
in many sections. 

The indications are there will be a strong market for pickles 
the balance of this season. I have estimated very carefully 
the amount of stock on hand and, with ordinary consumption, 
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there will be practically no cueumbers carried over into next 
season. The price of large pickles is restricting the consump- 
tion, and trading, therefore, is much heavier on the medium 
and small sizes. Pickles sold in barrels are consumed by the 
masses, and when they get so high in price they are considered 
a luxury and their use discontinued. 

There has been but little change in the price of bottled 
pickles, and the better class of people buy their requirements; 
but the glass goods trade is small in comparison to the sales 
of pickles in barrels and kegs. 

There has been a short crop abroad, also in Canada, this 
year and large quantities are being exported. 

The man on the street has no idea of the magnitude of the 
pickle business, does not know that hundreds of thousands 
of dollars are paid annually to farmers, coopers, glass manufac- 
turers, label manufacturers, box manufacturers, railroads, for 
freight, and last but not by any means least, an army of labor 
ers, clerks and salesmen. 

A raid against this industry has been made by the state food 
commissioners and the department at Washington, raising 
bugaboo after bugaboo, which the pickle manufacturer has been 
compelled to kill off. Take the benzoate of soda scare, for 
instance; the writer knows of several instances where men 
engaged to harvest tomatoes in the state of New Jersey, tramps, 
brought from New York city to work in the height of the 
season, drank half a pint of a mixture containing four ounces 
of dissolved benzoate of soda because they found it cooled off 
the stomach and overcame a strong desire for whisky. This 
was going on while the department at Washington was quib- 
bling over .1 of 1 per cent as a preservative. 

Next came the alum scare. The manufacturer only asks for 
an infinitesimal amount, about 1.20 of 1 per cent, but our 
‘* Jack in the Box’’ food commissioners go through all kinds of 
gyrations at the mention of the word alum, which is for effect 
only. 

Our grandmothers used a small percentage of alum in the 
preparation of pickles. The scientific reason is this, that a 
small percentage of alum supplies that which has been taken 
out of the cucumber in the salting process and gives it a crisp- 
ness. The quantity in pickles after they have gone through 
the manufacturing process and are put into vinegar is so small 
that chemical analysis mentions is as ‘‘a trace.’’ 

The action of the food commissioners has hurt the pickle 
industry more than can be computed; unjustly, without cause. 
The pickle man defies them to prove their ground. There is 
not another government on the face of the globe that would 
carry on a campaign such as we have passed through, injuring 
an important industry. A prominent pickle manufacturer stated, 
during the height of the controversy: ‘‘One would think we 
were a set of pirates instead of business men, faithfully and 
honestly trying to carry on a business which has taken years 
to build up.’’ 

The pure food scare is dying out, we are happy to say, and 
we look forward to increased business, a fair field without 
prejudice, every pickle manufacturer holding his head uprightly, 
looking every man squarely in the eyes. 


SAUERKRAUT 


The production of sauerkraut this past season was short and, 
in considering the principal causes, one must, in the first place, 
take into consideration that there is an increased consumption 
of sauerkraut each year which necessitates an increased pro- 
duetion to supply. This past season there was a larger crop of 
cabbage and pack of kraut in St. Louis than ever before. 
Throughout Wisconsin the pack was very short, owing to the 
dry weather during the time the resetting should have been 
done and the continued drought throughout the summer, causing 
almost a failure of the crop. Around Chicago the same condi- 
tion prevailed as in Wisconsin, except to a less extent. 

The Wisconsin packers, we do not believe; produced over 
one-third as much kraut as a year ago, and the Chicago and 
vicinity packers on an average not over 50 per cent. Through- 
out northern Ohio and southern Michigan good rains were had 
during the resetting season, but very dry weather prevailed in 
July and the early part of August, causing the cabbage to 
grow very slowly, which retarded the crop and killed some 
plants, from disease, etc. 

Good rains during the latter half of August and timely rains 
thereafter brought on a wonderful yield of cabbage from the 
plants that withstood the dry weather, a large proportion of 
which grew so fast (the weather being so warm) that it bursted 
in the field before it could be harvested and caused considerable 
loss in that respect. This, coupled with the fact that the whole- 
sale trade was slow in taking kraut, as usual, thereby relieving 
the manufacturers’ tanks for refilling, this being caused by 
warm weather, which is not considered beneficial to a large con- 
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sumption of kraut, at the same time hurrying the maturity of 
the cabbage crop. The farmers were unable to harvest their 
cabbage, even at the low price received, in time to save all the 
crop. 

The dry weather in the summer made the early crop late in 
maturing, and the warm fall caused the late crop to mature 
earlier, giving the factories a very short season in which to 
cut the cabbage, beginning late and closing earlier. This, 
coupled with their inability to move the kraut as fast as usual 
during the cutting season, made a decided shortage among the 
Ohio packers. : 

In New York state, in the cabbage-growing district, it was 
very dry during the resetting period, causing the resetting to 
be done late, which made the crop late. The warm weather and 
other conditions which interfered with the Ohio packers ham- 
pered the New York state packers, although they had a larger 
proportionate pack and an average less cost for the raw mate- 
rial than any other producing section. 

The cabbage crop on Long Island was decidedly short this 
year, thereby causing large quantities of cabbage and kraut to 
be shipped to this large market, thus practically taking the 
output of the York state packers, leaving the Ohio packers to 
take care of their own trade and the west. 

The opening price of kraut for the season was on the basis 
of $4.50 factory for 40-gallon casks. About the middle of 
August, when the crop looked serious, prices advanced 50¢ per 
cask; and later, about October 1, returned to the opening quo- 
tation. Just before the close of the cutting season a few 
packers sold kraut as low as $3.50 factory for 40s, to relieve 
their storage tanks for refilling before the cabbage was har- 
vested. 

At the present time the kraut market has advanced quite a 
little and, while we do not look for very high prices this season, 
we do look for a good firm market before another year. 


EVAPORATED APPLES 
BY C. C. HALL. 


The evaporated apple deal during the past year has been a 
very profitable one for all the local packers, with one or two 
exceptions, and very unprofitable for some of the speculators 
in consuming markets. Speculation a year ago on the 1909 
crop worked prices up to 8¢ to 8%e f.o.b. shipping point for 
prime quality in fifty-pound boxes, these figures having been 
reached entirely through manipulation. As the demand did not 
anywhere nearly equal the supply, the new year opened with 
very dull trading and a gradual decline in prices down to 6¢ 
to 6l4e f.o. b., where the market staid until about the lst of 
May, with disgustingly slow trading during all that time. 
After the 1st of May business began to gradually improve, 
and the packers enjoyed the best summer trade on spot goods 
that they had had for some time. Prices steadily advanced 
from June on without any setbacks, and the greater part of 
the 1909 crop was cleaned out by the 1st of November at 
prices ranging up to 8c. 

Trading in futures (1910 crop) began early in the spring 
on a basis of 6%e delivered New York for prime quality. 
Trade did not become very active until August, when the mar- 
ket reached 744c to 7%c. The New York city exporters of- 
fered very freely, and the up-state dealers were the principal 
buyers. Trading back and forth in this way kept prices higher 
than any of the consuming markets were willing to pay, but 
local buyers had considerable faith in the purchases for the 
reason that the crop prospects were not as favorable as the 
outside interests believed. The shorts did not attempt to cover 
to any extent until October, and the active buying on this 
account cleaned up stocks almost as fast as they were manu- 
factured. The evaporators were very free sellers on a basis 
of 744c to 8c in bags, and by the 1st of December practically 
everything was cleaned up from first hands. The market on 
prime for November delivery in New York closed at 914c¢, on 
which basis a good many contracts were settled on a cash 
basis. Trade has been just as active since that time, the de- 
mand coming from short sellers as well as Europe, and the 
market has worked up to 10%4¢ New York, with lle being gen- 
erally asked. 

Stocks on hand at the present time are very limited; in fact, 
it is generally conceded here that there is less on hand at the 
same time of the year since 1890. On account of these condi- 
tions the holders are very firm in their views and are very 
independent about offering, and feel that they will have no 
trouble in marketing their holdings before the next crop. 

Cores and skins have advanced in about the same way as 
apples. The market on 1910 crop opened in the early summer 
on a basis of 1%¢ to 1%c f.o.b. shipping point in bags, and 
advanced steadily up to 3%c to 4c, which is the market today. 
Practically none of the packers bought at the bottom of the 
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Save Labor 
Save Tender Peas 
Improve Your | Quality 
Increase the Capacity of Your Viners 


311 USED BY 76 PEA CANNERS 


The Following are Statements From Typical Ideal Testimonials : 


“We think they increased the capacity from 25 to 30 per cent. They also decreased the 
amount of cracked peas by as great or greater percentage. They saved us one man’s labor to 
each viner.” By S. EDGAR MASTIN, 

President The Farmer’s Canning Co., Bloomfield, Ont. 


“Referring to the Viner Feeders that were installed for the season of 1910, will say that 
they have given excellent satisfaction, saving one man and doing much better work than can be 
done by hand feeding, also increasing the capacity of the machines and the quality of the peas. 
Would not care to try and run Viners without them.” 

By F. F. HUBBARD, Canastota, N. Y. 


* We are pleased to say that your Pea Viner Feeders we installed last season at our plants, 
proved entirely satisfactory and we believe the best compliment we can pay you as respecting 
their efficiency, is to say that we intend to equip all of our viners with your Feeders this coming 
season.” By S. B. ORR, President The Pressing & Orr Company, Circleville, O. 


“There is no question about the viner feeders. They are money savers and no one using 
viners can afford to be without them.” MICHIGAN REFINING & PRESERVING CO. 


“We cannot help but recommend them to any one, as each machine saves one man, in- 
creases the viner capacity, with less broken peas.” From SUN PRAIRIE ( WIS.) CANNING CO. 


SEND FOR OUR.CATALOG TODAY. 


Frank Hamachek*:“Kewaunee, Wis. 
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market and held, but instead traded right along with good fair 
profits on each transaction. The present holdings of waste 
are very light and would not begin to go around were it not 
for the fact that prices were high. There was very little 
demand ali season from Europe for waste it being used princi- 
pally by the domestic manufacturers. 

Future chops opened up at 1%e to 2¢ delivered New York 
in barrels and steadily advanced to 4%c to 4%c, with very 
active trading with France. Most of the dealers traded on 
chops the same as they did on waste; that is, bought and sold 


right along. 


Taken as a whole, the packers are very well satisfied with 
their season’s business, but realize that it was an exceptional 
year. The output was lighter than for years, and a very heavy 
short interest existed, compared to the output. Nearly all the 
dealers were in a position to take advantage of this condition, 
and it has given them a very profitable season. The evaporators 
as a class have also made money. They were free sellers 
throughout the drying season, but were able to sell at a profit 
right along, even though they paid relatively high prices to the 
farmers for green apples. 





William B. Merrall, of Acker, Merrall & Condit, New 
York, N. Y.; January 3; aged «9 years. 

Samuel Zerkowsky, vice-president of Natchez Canning 
Co., Natchez, Miss.; February 20; aged 38 years. 

Jere C. Van Zandt, of Claude Van Zandt & Co., brokers, 
Fort Worth, Tex.; February 14. 

Samuel N. Hyde, of Baltimore, pioneer corn packer of 
Hartford County, Md.; March 9; 83 years of age. 

Crossman Timmons, Astoria, Ore., Pacific Coast can- 
neryman; March 28; 69 years of age. 

Lucius Phinney, corn packer of Portland, Me.; in 
April; aged 42 years. 

Samuel Ridenour, president of Ridenour-Baker Whole- 
sale Grocer Co., Kansas City, Mo.; May 15, aged 75 years. 

Amos Thompson, pioneer packer; Havre de Grace, Md.; 
May 8. 

Charles Werner, prominent canner, Long Island City, 

N. Y.; June 8. 

H. Cottingham, of H. Cottingham canning machinery; 
Baltimore, Md.; June 27; aged 56 years. 

Daniel W. Hoegg, pioneer canner, Deering Center, Me.; 
June 27; aged 82 years. 

Samuel Johancen, of S. Johancen Co., Baltimore; in 
July; aged 51 years. 





THE YEAR’S DEAD 


Samuel Elmore, salmon packer of Oregon; died in July. 

George Sturges, president Dallas Mercantile Co., Dallas, 
Tex.; July 7. 

Thomas Brown, of the Tom Brown Merchandise Broker- 
age Co., Pittsburg, Pa.; July 4. 

James Green, proprietor of the T. Green trocer Co., 
Kansas City, Mo.; in August. 

B. M. Shurtleff, Oak Park, Ill., broker in Chicago; Sep- 
tember 1; aged 69 years. 

Ezra J. Warner, Lake Forest, Ill., of Sprague, Warner 
& Co., Chicago; September 9; aged 69 years. 

William Henning, president of William Henning Co., 
of Chicago; died in September. 

W. B. Winslow, Sr., pioneer canner; October 4; aged 
78 years. 

John B. Inderrieden, head of J. B. Inderrieden & Co., 
Chicago; November 19; aged 71 years. 

F. Joseph Schuler, Crothersville, Ind., of Crothersville 
Canning Co.; November 24; aged 52 years. 

Louis I. Weigel, of Burt Olney Canning Co., Albion, 
N. Y.; December 10; aged 41 years. 

George C. Buell, of George C. Buell & Co., wholesale 
grocer, Rochester, N. Y.; December 17. 








OUTLOOK FOR 1911 CANNED GOODS TRADE. 
(Continued from page 20.) 
the better they will pack ’em; the better they pack ’em, the 
more they will have to tell and the greater will be the con- 
sumption, which, as a whole, today averages infinitesimally 
small. 

Corn has been a money maker for, the jobber and retailer as 
well. Therefore, there is little corn left in packers’ ware- 
houses, notwithstanding a pretty good round total pack for 
1910. 

Not many dividends have been declared on canned tomatoes 
for several years, but history tells us that after three or four 
unprofitable years tomatoes always prove a winner. We seem 
to be on the eve of a prosperous tomato -era and prices today 
are 20e per dozen better than the fall of 1909, with possibilities 
of much higher prices before packing season. As stocks in- 
erease in value somebody makes money, and when a commodity 
is profitable the future outlook is always good. Just as soon 
as the sloppy pack and sloppy method is eliminated the con- 
sumer will demand twice as many tomatoes as have ever been 
consumed in a single year heretofore. 

Canned goods philanthropists would do well to play on this 
string stronger than ever and give the consumer what he wants. 
There is little doubt as to his willingness to buy again if every 
ean ‘‘tickles the palate.’’ Two-thirds of the 1910 tomato 
total was sold more than sixty days ago, leaving less than one- 
third to be disposed of during the first six months of the 
year, which are known as the consuming months, and which 
usually consume two-thirds of the tomatoes that are sold during 
the year. Where are we going to get the other third? 

Jacob J. Peres & Co., Memphis, expect southern and 
southwestern demand for canned goods to exceed 1910: 

The demand for canned goods will be greater than in the 


past year. There will be free buying throughout the United 
States. In the majority of instances the corn packers will 
ask the same as last season and the buying will be free. This 
will be a sensible action on the part of the corn people. 

Peas will also open up about the same, possibly 2%e to 5e 
higher in some instances. Tomatoes will no doubt open up the 
same. We speak of all these three articles opening up the 
same as last year, which will no doubt be the fact. The under- 
tone, however, will be much stronger. The buying will be 
much freer and the jobbers at the opening prices will have 
confidence to take hold. This will be the situation. 

In some instances packers will endeavor to get higher prices. 
They will contend that conditions warrant this, but in the end 
they will come down to the opening prices of last season. In 
this manner 1911 will be a healthy year. Jobbers will take 
hold of the goods, they will sell future freely, and push thenr 
into consumption, so that again when the year has rolled 
around canners will be in a good condition, jobbers will be 
ready to buy, and everyone will go in on clean floors. 


CAPITAL STOCK INCREASED. 

The capital stock of Foley Brothers & Kelly, St. 
Paul wholesale grocers, has been increased from $700,- 
000 to $1,000,000. The increase was provided for part- 
ly out of the surplus, and the rest was subscribed by 
stockholders of the company. No new stockholders 
have entered the company as a result of this increase. 





To sell a canning plant place a FOR SALE ad. in 
THE CANNER. 














? Merchandise Brokers and Manufacturers’ Agents 
Ne\ Canned Goods, Dried Fruits and Speeialties 
310-311 Granite Bldg. ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


| E. L. STANTON & COMPANY 

















What De I Know About Capping 
is a booklet that will interest the man that has 
big mouth and sample to No. 10 cans to cap. 
Yours for a 2 cent postage stamp 


M. E. Howard, 3445S. Senate Ave., Indianapolis, Ind, 
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THE UTILIZATION OF 
WOOD WASTE BY DISTILLATION 


Try a Car of Our A general consideration of THE NEW INDUSTRY, 


including a full description of the distilling apparatus used, 


M d U 8 and the principle involved, also methods of .chemical con- 
trol, and disposal of the products. 
ade-Up DOoxes ° P 
FIRST EDITION 


Illustrated by seventy-four engravings. One hundred and 


You'll get a good box at the right fifty-six pages. Bound in cloth. Sent to any address, post 


‘ d il paid, on receipt of $3.20 
rice—an rom 
P P piy The Wood Waste Distilleries Company, Inc., 


Wheeling, W. Va., U. S. A. 


























All kinds— 
No.1, No.2, No.2:, No.3, No.10 INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL STILLS 
5 Gallon, Tax Free, $135.00 
Pays for itself every month. 
Catsup Cases and other glassware 75 to 500 Gallon Stills. 
boxes complete with corrugated Installed under guarantee. 
paper fillers. Alcohol Solidified 


Thirty-three samples, solid 


Bell-Coggeshall Box Co. alkaloid cubes, 194 proof, 
Incorporated 


postpaid for $1.00. 


Louisville, - Kentucky The Wood Waste Distilleries Company, Inc., 
Wheeling, W. Va., U. S. A. 
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UNITED STATES CIRCUIT COURT OF APPEALS 
AFFIRMS DECISION OF LOWER COURT IN 
THE ‘‘TEXAS’’ CASE. 


Below is given the decision of the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, confirming the decision of the 
District Court of the United States for the Northern 
District of Texas, rendered on March 25, 1910, in the 
now famous Texas case, or the case of Charles vs. the 
United States. 


One of the main points made by the attorneys for - 


Charles before the court in favor of the reversal of the 
judgment of the lower court was that the decree of the 
latter was in effect a criminal proceeding wherein Mr. 
Charles was convicted of either shipping to Texas or 
holding for sale, in the state of Texas, adulterated can- 
ned tomatoes, and that the Secretary of Agriculture, 
in accordance with the requirements of the law, circu- 
lated throughout the trade a copy of the decree of the 
lower court showing such conviction. That, therefore, 
it was not merely a question of costs, but a question of 
a right to have an erroneous conviction reversed so 
that a new decree might be published in the trade show- 
ing such reversal. 

The attorneys representing Mr. Charles are now con- 
sidering the status of this case with reference to an 
appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

The decision of the lower court was as follows: 

UNITED STATES CIRCUIT COURT OF APPEALS— 

FIFTH CIRCUIT. 

No, 2092. R. G. Charles, Claimant, vs. United States. 
Error to the District Court of the United States, Northern 
District of Texas. 

Before Pardee, McCormick and Shelby, Cireuit Judges. 

By the Court. 

In this ease the lower court found and decreed on evidence 
supporting the same, as follows: 

‘*On this day came on to be heard the above entitled and 
numbered cause, and R. G. Charles appeared as claimant to the 
property therein libeled, after having given cost bond as re- 
quired by the statute, and thereupon came the United States 
of America, libelants, by their District Attorney, William H. 
Atwell, and the claimant in person and by his attorneys, and 
each and all announced ready for trial. 

‘*The matters of law, as well as of fact being submitted to 
the Court without a jury, the Court is of the opinion, after 
having heard the pleadings and testimony and being advised 
as to the law, and having heard the argument of counsel, that 
the allegations of the libel are true and that the tomatoes 
libeled are interstate commerce, from the state of Maryland to 
the state of Texas, intended for food, and that a portion of the 
two thousand cases of canned tomatoes is unfit for food, in that 
the same is decomposed and contains putrid matter, and fur- 
ther that the same contains salts of tin, an ingredient deleteri- 
ous to health; and it further appearing to the Court that there 
are in said two thousand cases of canned tomatoes some good 
cans and some bad cans, as hereinbefore described; and it 
further appearing to the Court that the said two thousand 
cases of canned tomatoes were seized by the United States mar- 
shal under the said libel, and from the return of the said 
officer it appears that the same said two thousand eases of 
eanned tomatoes are still in his possession: 

‘*Now, therefore, it is ordered, adjudged and decreed that 
the said United States marshal for the Northern District of 
Texas, shall separate the good cans from the bad eans, which 
said bad cans are herein and hereby condemned, and that after 
such separation the said marshal shall deliver to the claimant, 
R. G. Charles, such cans as are good, and shall destroy such 
eans as are bad. 

‘“<TIt is further ordered, adjudged and decreed that the costs 





APPRECIATES ‘‘THE CANNER’S’’ WORK FOR 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 
Bel Air, Md., Dec. 21, 1910. 
THE CANNER AND DRIED FRUIT PACKER, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Gentlemen:—At the close of the year I beg to express 
to you my appreciation of the splendid work that THE 
CANNER AND DRIED FRUIT PACKER has done in 
helping the general movement to uplift the canning 
industry. In this time I have often called on you for 
aid and assistance and have always found that the same 
has been unselfishly given without any hope of reward 
either directly or indirectly other than trying to assist 
in the organization work. 

It is a pleasure for me to write this personal letter 
and to say to each of you gentlemen that I regret my 
inability to find the proper words of appreciation to 
express my estimate of the services that you have 
rendered. 

Allow me to wish you a happy Christmas and many 
prosperous New Years, profitable even beyond the 
successful predecessors. Yours sincerely, 

FRANK E. GORRELL, 
Secretary National Canners’ Association. 











of this proceeding shail be taxed aaginst the claimant, the said 
R. G. Charles, and that the marshal shall be reimbursed for such 
expenses in carrying out this judgment as under the law he is 
entitled to, to be charged and taxed as other costs.’’ 

In affirming the above decision, the higher court 
held: 

This decree was executed by the marshal and acquiesced in 
by the claimant, who received the good cans and paid the costs. 

Now whether we consider the case here to be on writ of error 
or in the nature of an appeal and all of the assignments of 
error to be well taken, the only actual relief lies in the matter 
of costs which, in the court below, have been voluntarily paid 
by plaintiff in eror, and in no case can be adjudged against the 
United States, Stanley v. Schwalby, 162 U. S. 255-272; and 
which in admiralty practice are within the discretion of the 
Court, from which no appeal lies; Dubois v. Kirk, 158 U. §&., 
58-67, and cases cited, unless perhaps in case of gross abuse of 
discretion. 

We therefore decline to consider the questions argued as to 
the constitutionality of the Pure Food and Drug Act of June 
6, 1906, and as to the construction of that act in regard to 
whether manufacturers can exempt their goods from seizure 
thereunder by contract and surety from consignees not to vio- 
late the act, and other questions that seem to be academic. 

The decree of the District Court is affirmed. 


DEATH OF GEORGE C. BUELL. 

George C. Buell, president of George C. Buell & 
Co., wholesale grocers of Rochester, N. Y., died on 
Saturday, December 17, after an illness extending over 
two years. Mr. Buell was the son of George C. Buell, 
who in 1844 established the business which bears his 
name. He was born in Rochester in 1858. In 1888 
the business was made a partnership under the name 
of George C. Buell & Co. 

SARDINE CANNERIES CLEAN. 

The report of the Hon. G. E. Morrison, of Laco, 
Me., inspector of factories, etc., says in effect that the 
sardine packing plants are up-to-date as regards clean- 
liness. 








MICHIGAN 
BEANS 





ANY QUANTITY - - 


ANY TIME 


ASK FOR OUR QUOTATIONS 


We operate the largest line of Elevators in the best Bean section of Michigan 


SAGINAW MILLING CO. - Saginaw, Mich. 
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THE HOUSE OF IDEAS 
Our New Factory the 
Most Modern for 


Label Work THE 





AMERICAN 
LABEL MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


Offices at 
New York, 
Chicago, Baltimore, 

Philadelphia, Boston, 
Pittsburg, Los Angeles, St. Louis 
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NEED 








CANNERS 
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CANNED GOODS Labels 
Show Cards 
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the 


Chicago Office, 
M. ZURNDORF, Mgr. 


5 Wabash Ave. 
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YOU NEED THE BEST CAN MARKER THAT MONEY CAN BUY 


Order it now and get the matter off vour mind. 
RYDER CAN MARKER 
Simple in construction. Easy 
and positive in action. Ready 
for first and everycan. Type 
changes for different grades 
instantaneous. Adjustment to 
different size cans quick and 
accurate. Equipment of type 
holders and rubber type com- 
ete with every machine. 
inimum of ink evaporation 
and type renewals. Mechapni- 
cally designed and mechani- 
cally built Fully tried out in 
nine different factories in New 
York State, season '@8. Perfect 
= in efficiency. Lasting in dura- 
 biity. Fauy  eantaene 





send for list of wsers, { 


s. M. RYDER & SON, NIAGARA D NEW YORK 





WiesTEEN AGENTS 
+ & Wabash Avenue, 


SPRAGUE CANNING MACHINERY 00. CHICAEO 














HEAPER than flour paste. Being dry it saves freight 
and can be shipped in mid-winter. One pound will 
make in one minute two gallons of snow-white paste, 
where boiling water or steam can be had. It makes 

three times more PASTE than cold water Paste Powders, 
PRICES:! { In barrels of about 240 Ibs. - - 6c per Ib. 
= | In 50 and 100 Ib. packages - - 8c per lb. 


Cinnol 


Prevents rust spots and 


For lacquered and plain white tin. 
does not affect the most delicate colors. Keeps sweet in any 
weather and does not warp or wrinkle the paper. The BEST 
paste for tin in the market. Has to be reduced with 50 per 
cent. of water. PRICE, in casks, 37¢ per gallon 


THE ARABOL M’F’G CO. 
100 WILLIAM. STREET, NEW YORK | 
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Pure Food Progress 


Rulings, Court Decisions, and Latest News asd Views of Federal and State Food Departments 














Net Weight Bill Again Before Congress—Bill Presented 
After Consulting Grocery Trade. 

Following a private conference with various food 
officials and representatives of the wholesale grocery 
trade, Representative Mann, of Illinois, Chairman of 
the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, last week introduced in Congress an amend- 
ment to the pure food act to provide for the marking 
of net weight, measure or numerical count on pack- 
ages. The new bill is a variation of the bill introduced 
by Mr. Mann in the House at the last session. 

The bill provides for inserting in the act the follow- 
ing words: 

Third. If in package form, the net quantity of the contents 
be not plainly and conspicuously marked on the outside of the 
package in terms of weight, measure or numerical count: Pro- 
vided, however, that reasonable variations shall be permitted 
and that tolerances shall be established by rules and regulations 
made in accordance with the provisions of this act. 


Section two of the bill reads: 

That this act shall take effect and be in force from and after 
its passage: Provided, however, that no penalty of fine, impris- 
onment, or confiscation shall be enforced for any violation of its 
provisions as to products prepared prior to eighteen months 
after its passage. 

Mr. Mann said that the men with whom he has con- 
ferred are generally in favor of his amendment, al- 
though he was not certain whether the bill would be 
considered favorably by all members of the trade. The 
present law provides only that when the weight or 
measure is marked on a package entering into inter- 
state commerce such should be accurately stated. The 
present amendment goes further by making such mark- 
ing compulsory. 

Those who took part in the conference were Dana T. 
Ackerly, of New York; George L. Flanders, of the 
State Food and Dairy Department of Albany, N. Y.; 
A. H. Beckman, secretary of the National Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association, New York; Theodore F. Whit- 
marsh, chairman of the Pure Food and Legislative 
Committee of the National Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation of Albany, N. Y.; J. D. Miller, of the Sprague, 
Warner & Company, Chicago; C. E..M. Newton, of 
Reid, Murdoch & Company, Chicago; William C. 
Breed, of New York; George P. McCabe. solicitor of 
the Department of Agriculture, and Dr. S. W. Strat- 
ton, of the Bureau of Standards. 

Mr. Mann said that the bill has been referred back 
to his committee, but he was unable to state when it 
would be taken up for consideration, owing to numer- 


ous matters which his committee would have to dispose 
of. He hoped, however, that consideration of the bill 


would be given the first part of the new year. 
Federal Food Inspection Plan Is Endorsed — Report of 
Investigators Approves Methods in Use. 

After a long delay the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Department of Agriculture, which conducted an 
elaborate investigation into the affairs of the Depart- 
ment last spring, has turned in a report which deals 
with questions that have been giving trouble for a long 
time. One of these questions was the position of the 
Board of Food and Drug Inspection, that board never 
having been provided for by law. In the report now 
filed the committee says: 

‘<The Board of Food and Drug Inspection is a departmental 
board which acts for the secretary of agriculture. The Board 
of Food and Drug Inspection in no way interferes with the 
duty imposed by law on the Bureau of Chemistry, which duty, 
as already stated, is the collection and examination of samples. 

‘‘The matter of abatement of cases by the Board of Food 
and Drug Inspection under the so-called ‘three months’ rule’ 
was considered at length by your committee. This rule, as fol- 
lowed by the board, provides that cases which do not involve 
harmfulness of ingredients in food or do not involve a question 
of water or of food, or drugs which take a long time for 
analysis, are abated if more than three months have elapsed 
between the time of collection of the samples and the time the 
ease is submitted by the Bureau of Chemistry to the board. 
The fairness of this procedure arises from the fact that in 
many of these cases reforms have been instituted and , the 
parties against whom action would be taken have come into con- 
formity with the law in the meantime, and it is felt that an 
administration of the law which involves prosecution of such 
people would be more drastic than the simple conserving of the 
ends of justice warrant. 

** Moreover, in the administration and execution of a new law 
it is quite necessary that only those prosecutions be undertaken 
which promise conviction, and the various United States attor- 
neys complained before the adoption of the rule they were sadly 
hampered in their work when the evidence submitted to them 
was, as they termed it, so stale. The prime object of the food 
and drugs act is the securing of wholesome food and properly 
labeled drugs for the people at large. The prosecutions involved 
are merely an incident toward this end, and should be directed 
principally against those offenders who persist in their viola- 
tions of the law after being fully informed as to its provisions 
and requirements. 

‘«The Referee Board is separate and distinct from the Board 
of Food and Drug Inspection. The duties of the Referee Board 
are to consider and report to the secretary of agriculture re- 
garding the wholesomeness of the deleterious character of such 
foods, or of such articles used in foods, as he may refer to 
them for consideration. This board was created because certain 
manufacturers of foodstuffs asked President Roosevelt to select 
a number of disinterested, scientific men to pass upon the 


(Continued on page 34.) 














corn as other machines do in cutting the butts. 
SPRAGUE CANNING MACHINERY COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 


- Gentlemen:- 


for us. 
machine of this kind. 


THE LATCHFORD CORN HUSKER 


CONTINUOUS FEED, LARGE CAPACITY AND NO WASTE 
Among our satisfied customers of the past season the Portland Packing Company at Portland, Maine, 
are so well pleased after using six Latchford Huskers that they favor us with their order for 25 machines for 1911. 
The Latchford may cost somewhat more than other machines for the same purpose but you get value for 
your money in capacity, principle, mechanical construetion, and the fact that the machine does not waste 


Answering your inquiry in regard toour experience with the Latchford Corn Husking Machines during the past season, beg to say they ran very satisfactorily 
We like the principle of the machine and its method of feeding, insuring large capacity, and we can heartily recommend it to anyone in need of a 


Shall be pleased to give any further information desired, and thanking you for the attention given to our interests during the past season, we remain 
Very truly yours, ATLANTIC CANNING COMPANY. per J. W. Cuykendall 


Freemont, Neb., December 6, 1910 


Daniel G. Trench & Co', Gen. 














| mation Sdross Sprague Canning Machinery Co. Agts. 5 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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STEGHER LITHOGRAPHIC CO. 


ROCHESTER, NW. Y. 
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Brokers’ 





Market Opinions 


Selections from the Weekly Canned Goods Circulars Issued by Prominent Commission Firms 
East and West 











By Thomas J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 

Tomatoes—The month is closing with a stronger 
market for tomatoes, and the opening of the New Year 
is expected to bring a further demand for them. 

Fruits—Apples is the strongest article in canned 
fruits at the moment in this market, an increase in the 
demand this week having developed lighter stocks than 
was supposed to be obtainable. Pears are expected tc 
follow them. Pie peaches have stiffened up because of 
light supplies. The stocks of pineapples are almost 
ridiculously small for this market, and berries and 
cherries of all grades won’t bother the holders to carry. 

By Strasbaugh, Silver & Co., Aberdeen, Md. 

Canned Tomatoes—Notwithstanding the winding up 
of the holiday trade and the prospective stock-taking 
period, the market is active, buyers are laying in stocks 
of canned tomatoes, and many packers’ warehouses 
have already been totally depleted; price, of course, 
is firmer, with a short pack and continued buying dur- 
ing the dull season. Tomatoes are undoubtedly occu- 
pying the most attractive position attained for a num- 
ber of years. Scarcity and probably higher prices for 
cans next year, heavier tin plate and higher prices for 
raw stock, all go to indicate that tomatoes at today’s 
prices are beyond a doubt a purchase. Tomatoes are 
becoming money makers for those who bought early; 
those who buy now are almost assured of liberal profit 
in the next thirty to sixty days. From present outlook, 
there is little opportunity to refer to the spring buying 
period. Before the usual time for the spring supply of 
buying, the probabilities are that go per cent of the 
spot stock of tomatoes will be exhausted. Watch can- 
ned tomatoes. 

By Harry C. Gibert Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Nineteen Eleven looms big ahead, with bright pros- 
pects for the packer and the broker, and we're right 
here to see to it that you get your share. Tomatoes 
going up now mean easy sales of futures, if it is pos- 
sible to get the packers to sell, and tomatoes will bring 
big prices, too. Peas and corn cleaned up before an- 
other pack is started will mean a hungry market dur- 
ing the spring, and good future business. The buyer 
has had it all his way for three years, but the lane is 
turning and it looks bright along the way. 

Griffith-Durney Co., San Francisco. 

Salmon—From figures received from practically 
every salmon canner operating on the Pacific Coast, we 
have compiled statistics and give you below figures on 
the pack of 1910: 





Cases. 

MN = Set Eide 6 dled ao CUR a hale b cues oak bw adednin 2,415,868 
EI ark dc. 0 6's 0% SaUe aie dais ewe bie ae Ocha lhokiat 535,000 
I IR os ia ane, de 0: 9:6. CURA Oee hie wisi A enone 738,485 
I (8s oo gt o.d'6 ms oni 0 ache & booms eae Se 395,500 
IT ND oon wa 4 si: meek de aoe Me ek aaa 125,000 
MEE 5 oh ckkc x aaa clenp aed cade eee ek week aan 4,209,853 


For purposes of comparison we give you below fig- 
ures showing the packs for the previous four years: 


Cases. 
ee Cee ere ee ger Tyee 
RENEE SAE ae ea enn MOT aT”: 3,827,500 
TEN eR SE EERE PERE E ERT TE 3,869,469 
SI as Ar pee oe abs are Bib a vik atpern ance & hake Te 3,774,423 


IMPORTS OF CANNED GOODS AND CURED FRUITS 
INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


The following tabulation shows imports of various 
kinds of canned goods and cured fruits into the United 
Kingdom, in packages, during the periods indicated : 

11 months ended 


In November. November 30. 





1910. 1909. 1910. 1909. 

Condensed milk .......203,972 232,853 2,091,538 2,150,348 
ee Pee 3.756 5,611 118,453 101,781 
OES Ee ee 23,053 30,644 1,318,568 728,401 
ee, EOE Oe Oe 31,297 21,319 303,091 241,504 
California fruits....... 52,169 4,478 609,928 638,469 
Evaporated apples..... 3,600 2,449 17,435 18,750 
Canned apples ........ 7,094 11,397 97,017 32,551 
Evaporated apricots.... 13,950 21,094 121,430 106,221 
Apricot and fruit pulp. 9,873 9,257 111,098 77,609 
Singapore pines....... 17,250 16,479 245,221 370,116 
Tomatoes— 

U. S. and Canada... 2,000 3,348 15,805 24,636 

WHE, facwscnencee 1,240 2,184 16,684 24,993 

PE viveaned Gees 47,672 51,569 381,547 309,537 


PURE FOOD PROGRESS. 

(Continued from page 32.) 
harmfulness of sulphur dioxid, saccharin and benzoate of soda 
in foods. President Roosevelt, after correspondence with the 
presidents of a large number of the leading universities of the 
country, finally selected Dr. Ira Remsen, Dr. Russell H. Chitten- 
den, Dr. John H. Long, Dr. Alonzo E. Taylor and Dr. C. A. 
Herter for membership on the board. It is the belief of the 
committee that the work of both boards is useful in enabling 
the secretary of agriculture to avail of the best expert opinions 
in rendering his decisions in connection with the enforcement 
of the food and drugs aet.’’ 


Of the local laboratory work the committee says: 

‘*Each of several laboratories of the department is engaged 
in the investigation of separate problems, requiring individual 
and distinet apparatus; in consequence, consolidation in one 
bureau would mean simply a change in administrative heads, 
and as each bureau has specialists best fitted to direct the pecu 
liar work of that bureau, the results of the various investigations 
would suffer by the consolidation, rather than that any partie- 
ular economy would be effected. It may be added that the only 
real dupuication in laboratory equipment, when of necessity 
laboratories performing the same functions must be maintained 
in various parts of the country, as for example, the food and 
drugs laboratories of the Bureau of Chemistry, is in commer- 
cial centers and at the principal ports of entry. 

‘«Tt is the judgment of the committee that, for purposes of 
good administration and in order to avoid confusion, the 
present laboratories of the department should be maintained.’’ 


If you are a canner and want anything, no matter 
what, use a CANNER want ad. 











Would You Dress a Pig in Silk? 


No? Why then do you put an expensive label on a can 
that will soon become spotted, rusty and unsightly. Why 
not lacquer the can and keep it in harmony with the label ? 
The increased sales will more than pay for the lacquering. 


BARRETT S | oyrove the Appesrance 


LACQUERS Increase the Selling Qualities 


BARRETT’S Lacquers come in attractive colors and 
can be applied with machine or brush. SAMPLES 
and QUOTATIONS on request. 


M.L. BARRETT & CO., 219 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


Prevent and Cover Up Rust 
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“ASK OUR CUSTOMERS” 


We Have Been Making Labels Over 49 Years 
and Have Learned How to Make 


Perfect Labels 


“OUR CUSTOMERS ARE 
OUR BEST ADVERTISEMENT” 


CALVERT 


LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY 


““THE MODEL SHOP”’ 


Detroit, Michigan 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 938-939-940 UNITY BUILDING 















































JONES’ 
‘> 
AND STERILIZER 
Many large canners are wash- 
, ing all their cans—and all 
HAWKINS UNIVERSAL EXHAUSTER oe 
View showing top removed For further particulars, address 
The Best ‘Ray Size ax nd Any Capacity Desired. Furnished 
sciticeiapn wbaeeb SPRAGUE CANNING MACHINERY CO. 
SPRAGUE CANNING MACHINERY co. DANIEL G. TRENCH & CO., Agents CHICAGO, ILL. 
& Wabash Avenue, OHICA 
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Canning Factory Notes 


Changes in Factory Ownership, New Plants Planned, Incorporations, Fires, Company Meetings, Etc. 














We understand that the Hohenadel-Stocking Co., 
Rochelle, Ill., will increase their facilities and capacity 
next season. 

The employes of the Asheville, Ohio, canning fac- 
tory were given a banquet a short time ago, in accord- 
ance with the annual custom of the company. 

A company has been organized at Taylorsville, Ky., 
to build a canning plant, according to a report just re- 
ceived from that place. No names were mentioned. 

The Grand Valley Canning & Preserving Co., of 
Fruita, Colo., has been incorporated with $50,000 capi- 
tal stock by J. E. Quear, W. J. Heinz, and Carl Hard- 
ing. 

A canning factory may be built next season at 
Meyers Falls, Wash. We hear that an effort is being 
made to organize a company there to erect and operate 
a canning plant. 

A large quantity of the season’s pack was destroyed 
in the fire which burned the canning plant of the 
Washington (Ind.) Canning Company recently, with a 
loss reported at $15,000. 

The Portland Oregonian says that “O. P. Graham 
has closed a contract with P. J. McGowan & Sons, of 
Chinook, for the construction of a modern cannery, 
tender to cost about $3,000. 

William N. Sterling, of New York, and Arthur R. 
Moore, of Fredonia, are the receivers of the United 
States Canning Co., recently appointed by Judge Hazel 
in the United States Court at Buffalo. 

The Wolf-Stoddard Co., Seattle, Wash., has been 
incorporated with $10,000 capital stock to engage in 
the manufacture of pickles, vinegar, etc. The incorpo- 
rators were D. M. and George W. Wolf, and J. M. 
Stoddard. 

A report from Montrose, Mich., under recent date 
said: “John R. Marvin, who conducts a canning fac- 
tory at Fenton, will be here on Saturday to figure on 
putting in a factory and desires to meet all who are 
interested in such an enterprise.” 

The Little Rock, Ark., Canning Co. has been incor- 
porated to establish a business of canning fruits and 
vegetables. The incorporators are: Peter Barzen, 
president ; William Wolf, vice-president ; Adolph Hart, 
second vice-president; E. H. Hart, secretary; Joseph 
Jung, treasurer. 

The following item in regard to the Ziegler canning 
plant is taken from the Muscatine, Journal: 
“Three thunderous Mogul locomotives would be re- 
quired to haul the 1910 output of the Ziegler Canning 
Company. The season just coming to a close has been 








a very successful one under the management of George 
Ziegler, and the output far exceeds the anticipations 
of those who have watched the plant grow since it was 
established here. The products of the Ziegler Can- 
ning Company are finding a ready and eager market, 
and thus the plant has run to its fullest capacity.” 

A report from Bay City, Mich., under recent date 
states that: “A company composed of local land hold- 
ers and capitalists has been organized here for the 
purpose of carrying out the largest citrus fruit and fig 
and garden development so far undertaken in the mid- 
coast country. The company has subdivided 5,000 
acres of land ten miles southeast of Bay City into four- 
acre tracts, every one of which will be planted to 
oranges. Besides this an orchard of 150 acres of figs 
will be planted, a canning factory and preserving plant 
installed and a large demonstration garden, in which 
all products which may be grown in this climate will 
be produced the year round, will be established and 
placed in charge of a scientific horticulturist and fruit 
grower. 

The Grand Rapids, Mich., Herald, of recent date, 
contained an extensive write-up of the W. S. Thomas 
business at that place, saying, in part: “The Thomas 
Company, to treat them successively, is capitalized at 
$100,000 and does an average business of $250,000 
a year, being in operation the year around and equaling 
the output of any cannery east of the Pacific coast. It 
has a floor space of about 100,000 square feet, em- 
ploys on an average of 300 men and girls and turns out 
300 carloads of canned goods a year, 250 of which are 
canned fruits and vegetables, the remaining 50 cars 
being loaded with sauer kraut, baked beans, pickles and 
boiled cider. Cans of different sizes, from one pint to 
one gallon capacity, are used and, reducing them to 
an average size, just 60 carloads, or 4,200,000 of one- 
pint capacity are employed a year in disposing of the 
fruits, vegetables, beans and sauer kraut. The Thomas 
plant has cement flooring throughout the main floor and 
is equipped with the most modern and very best of ap- 
paratus, some of it having been invented and patented 
by W. S. Thomas, who now conducts the business. It 
has the reputation from Maine to California as being 
one of the cleanest factories in the land, while its out- 
put is considered among the finest in the country. It 
caters to a strictly high class trade and distributes its 
products over a wide range, covering a field that ex- 
tends from Duluth to New Orleans and from Boston 
to Denver. Only the most sanitary methods are em- 
ployed in canning the various products.” 
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Canners’” 








Clearing 
Views of ‘‘Canner’”’ Readers on Various Matters of Trade Interest. 
for Publication in this Department 


House 


You are Invited to Send Us Your Ideas 














Secretary Virden of Iowa Association Reports on State’s 
Corn Pack—His Figures Show Approximate Correct- 
ness of National Association Report on Iowa. 


CrepaR Rapips, Ia., Dec. 23, 1910. 

EDITOR CANNER: At the request of the Secretary of the 
National Association, I beg to state that the reported packs of 
our membership amounted to 1,784,391 cases of corn. This 
report includes one plant in Nebraska, reporting 44,500 cases, 
but did not include the pack of several small packers in this 
state, there being twenty-nine factories reporting, out of about 
thirty-five that pack corn. Very truly yours, 

E. W. VIRDEN, 
See ’ty Iowa Canners’ Ass’n. 
Secretary Dickinson of Illinois Canners’ Association Vouches 
for Correctness of National Association’s Report on 
Corn Pack in This State. 
EureEKA, Iuu., Dee. 24, 1910. 

EpItoR CANNER: I am informed that there has developed 
considerable criticism on the totals of the corn pack of 1910 re- 
ported by our National Association, the figures for Illinois be- 
ing particularly in question. 

Inasmuch as the National Association took the figures of the 
Illinois Association for their report, I wish to state that the 
totals, as I reported them and as later published by the Na- 
tional Association, are in exact accordance with the direct 
replies I received from packers controlling forty-nine plants in 
this state. From two plants I was unable to secure a direct 
report, and in each of these cases an estimate was made up 
from the knowledge of two or three neighboring packers. So 
the figures as given represent fifty-one plants, including several 
which did not operate, and I know of only one small concern 
in the state not covered. This was a plant of small capacity 
on which I was unable to secure any line whatever, and, accord- 
ingly, made no estimate for. Several plants in the state are 
affiliated with plants in other states, but the figures given cov- 
ered articles packed in Illinois alone in such cases. 

[ am inclined to believe that this criticism is due to the large 
apparent increase in the pack of corn in Illinois the past sea- 
son, but which is only apparent, as we found in 1909, the first 
year our local Association took up statistics, that the figures 
reported to the National Association were some 400,000 cases 
short of the actual pack. Our figures that year were made up 
in an executive session of the Association, at which practically 
all the corn packers were represented, and were considered un- 
usually exact by those present. Unfortunately, these figures 
were not given to the National Association and the discrepancy 
was not noted until after the National figures were published. 
The same discrepancy developed this year and the Illinois Asso- 
ciation figures were used. 

I am of the opinion that our experience in this state may 
have a parallel to a greater or less extent in other states and 
that while this year’s corn pack shows a large increase over 
1909, that at least a million cases and possibly more is due to 
the more exact and thorough methods of securing the statistics. 
The small stocks in eanners’ hands tends to bear out this view. 

I am anxious to get the exact truth in the matters of sta- 
tisties—no more and no less—and will gladly welcome any 
criticism of the Illinois figures, looking toward the correction 
of any error or mistake, even though I am confident that the 
figures given are correct within 1 per cent. The fact that a 
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large proportion of the reports were confirmed by neighboring 
packers gives me this confidence. Sincerely yours, 
GENE DICKINSON, 
Secretary Illinois Canners’ Ass’n. 


Gives a Reason Why Few Have Suggestion for Best Ways 
to Operate Canneries Profitably in Winter—All Such 
Items as Hominy, Sauerkraut, and Kidney Beans 
Should Bring Some Profit—Skeptical 
of Winter Packing. 

9200.02), S08C.) 26,° 2920. 

Epitok CANNER: In your issue of December 15 you com- 
plained at the small number of replies received to your invita- 
tion to packers to participate in the contest as to the best items 
to add to the line of packers’ stuff for winter packing. 

Naturally, a packer who has something that he is making a 
little money on, would be very slow in imparting the informa- 
tion to the general public—it would not be good business. 

You can attribute the scarcity of replies to that one fact. 
And another reason, no doubt, is that the few that are engaged 
in what is called winter packing are doing the work at a price 
wholly out of line with the value of the service rendered. For 
instance, take the price of some of the Indiana packers on 
kraut, hominy, baked beans and red kidney beans, a few of the 
items that are considered winter packing, and it will take a 
mighty sharp pencil and a mighty good manager to show any 
profit on the business at the prices at which these Indiana pack- 
ers are willing to trade their goods for, so that if any more 
people enter the field than is in it already, it will be worse 
overdone than at present. 

These packers must not take into account the cost of renew- 
ing their equipment, they must not take into acount the value 
of the services rendered. If they did, they certainly would 
charge more than they are charging for their stuff. 

Perhaps in reply to this they would say that the prices they 
are getting are the best they are able to obtain. This is not 
true, for the reason that all of the items named above, hominy, 
sauer kraut, baked beans, kidney beans, ete., should bring a 
little profit; at least, it is not necessary to sell at the ridiculous 
prices in order to get business. 

The trouble with the packing business is, that it is not on 
firm foundation. It is not in the hands of people who are 
strong financially. Of course, the business is evoluting and 
eventually will be placed on a firmer foundation, with brands of 
their own, and system of their own, that they will require to be 
carried out. 

Under present conditions, perhaps, the packers are doing the 
best they can, but there is not anything to warrant any packer 
rushing into the packing of winter stuff with prices that are 
prevailing at this time on the few items that the packer might 
pack during the winter months. Of course, there are a good 
many things that might be packed during the winter, but when 
they are investigated carefully, as they have been by the writer, 
but few of them offer reasonable profit for the capital invested, 
the time taken, and the risk of the business. Respectfully, 

EXPERIENCE. 


To buy a canning factory in a location where acre- 
age is easy to get, place a WANT AD. in THE 
CANNER. 


(on | @ iow. 4 Cre) 
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News of the Canners’ 


Associations 











SCHEDULE OF CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION MEET- 


INGS. 


Association, at Milwaukee, Feb. 


National Canners’ 
6 to 10, 1911. 
National Canned Goods & Dried Fruit Brokers’ Asso- 

ciation, at Milwaukee, Feb. 6 to 10, 1911. 
Canning Machinery & Supplies Association, Milwau- 
kee, Feb. 6 to 10, 1911. 
Tri-State Packers’ Association, 
Wilmington, Del., January, 1911. 
Canners’ League of California, annual meeting at 
San Francisco, January 12. 
Ohio Canners’ Association, Memorial Hall, Dayton, 
week of January 9, 1911. 
Missouri Valley Canners’ Association annual conven- 
tion, Springfield, Mo., January 17, 18 and 19. 
Western Canners’ Association annual meeting March 


annual meeting, 





16, 1911, at the Sherman House, Chicago. 








Chairman E. C. McLeod of the Western Passenger 
\ssociation has declined to grant the request of the 
National Canners’ Association for reduced railroad 
rates to the Milwaukee convention. The strongest pos- 
sible pressure was brought to bear, but the application 
for reduced rates to the Milwaukee meeting was re- 
fused, together with hundreds of others of a similar 
nature. It seems that there are some misunderstand- 
ings regarding state legislation in the territory of the 
Western Passenger Association, and until these matters 
are adjusted with the state legislatures the Passenger 
Association will refuse all applications for reduced 
rates, no matter what the importance of the convention 
or the number of people expected to attend same. 

As the Western Association refuses to offer any in- 
ducement, tiie other Passenger Associations covering 
the rest of the United States are standing with them 
and therefore will not consider the personal applica- 
tions which have been made to the different general 
passenger agents by the National Canners’ Association 
direct. In nearly all of the territory the rate is now 
2 cents per mile, which is about equivalent to the old 
1% fares on the round trip. When you compare with 
former years, the rate this year is but very little more. 
The slight difference in the rates should not affect 
the attendance at the convention. Readers of THE 
CANNER should distinctly understand that it is no fault 
of the National Canners’ Association or its officers that 
a reduction cannot be obtained. Every indication points 
to a record breaking attendance. The program is now 
well under way and is filled with attractive subjects to 
be handled by able talkers, all of whom are either can- 
ners or familiar with the canning industry. 


Presidents of State Associations Invited to Hold Meetings 
of Their Organizations During the Milwaukee 
Convention. 

Me following is a copy of the invitation which Na- 
tional Secretary Frank E. Gorrell is mailing to the 
presidents of the various state canners’ associations : 

We would suggest that your association hold a meeting of 
its members during the Milwaukee convention, and will be glad 
to see that a proper room is reserved for that purpose. 

We learn that some of the state associations are applying 
to the Machinery Association for space for an exhibit. If 
practicable, we think that this is an excellent idea, and we 
hope that you will give it consideration. , 

It is the desire of the executive committee to have our 
state associations take as prominent a part as possible in the 
Milwaukee convention, and any effort that you make with this 
in view will be most warmly commended. 

Please let us hear from you as soon as possible regarding 
We would like to make the announcement on the official 
1, 1911. 

Yours very truly, 
FRANK E. 


this. 
programme, January 


GORRELL, 
Secretary. 
Two Net Weight Bills Introduced in Congress by Repre- 
sentatives Mann and Wilson. 


Below is printed the text of House Bill 29866, intro- 
duced December 19, 1910, by Congressman Mann of 
Illinois, Chairman of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The bill requires that the net weight of each 
package of food be stamped on the label and applies to 
all kinds of canned foods. It directly concerns every 
canner in the United States. 

There is also another net weight bill in Congress, 
H. R. 27275, introduced by Representative Wilson, of 
Illinois. It will be seen that the provisions of the Mann 
Bill are not intricate, being practically covered in one 
short paragraph, while the Wilson Bill* carries many 
technicalities in its eight printed pages. 

Regarding these measures, Secretary Gorrell, speak- 
ing for the National Canner’s Association, says: 

“We ask your immediate suggestions concerning this 
proposed legislation. From all information received 
a net weight bill of some kind will be pressed for pas- 
sage during the month of January, 1911.” 

House Bill 29866 is entitled “A Bill to amend Sec- 
tion 8 of the Act Entitled ‘An Act for Preventing the 
Manufacture and Sale or Distribution of Adulterated 
or Misbranded, Poisonous or Deleterious Foods, 
Drugs, Medicines and Liquors, and for Regulating 

(Continued on page 41.) 
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Mr. Canner: 


As you are wide awake 
and quick to catch on to a 
business proposition, here 
is one for you: 


Increase your output, cut down 
the cost of your gas for heating 
your cappers, get a hot, quick, 
sharp flame which will heat the 
capping steels uniformly, without 
soot, and enable you to run the 
capper to 
its utmost Y 
capacity. 


Install a 20th / 
CENTURY GAS H 
MACHINE eon 
appreval. Uses 
58 degree naph- 
tha. Service 
costs about half 
that frem stove 
grade er motor 
gaseline, and ‘ 
about one quar- 9 
ter as much as & 
city gas. 


















20TH CENTURY GAS MACHINE 


The C. M. Kemp Mfg. Co. 






Baltimore, Md. 























SEEDS 


— who appreciate the value 
of RELIABLE SEEDS grown from 
carefully guarded seed stocks under 
supervision of experienced cultivators 
we are endeavoring to interest. 





We are growers of 


PEAS, BEANS, 
SWEET CORN, 
TOMATO 


and all other Seeds for Canners 








The W. W. BARNARD CO. 
SEED GROWERS 
108-110 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 

















DELIVERY 
QUALITY 


Sell Your Products With 


ATTRACTIVE Eiaky 


New Iideas and ‘ 
Original Designs 


jrPOSTERS, 


HANGERS, 
SHOW CARDS 


Our Up-To-Date Equipment 
May Save You Money 


Estimates For the Asking 


DELIVERIES WHEN PROMISED 
Orders For 5000 or 5000000 Receive the Same Careful Attention 


_lUTUAL PRINTINGS L THOGRAPHING : 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 





enced help wante 





Practically every large canner in the United States and Canada, as well as a.large majority of smaller packers and many picklers, 
preservers, condiment makers, fruit dryers, brokers, buyers, salesmen and manufacturers of supplies, read THE CANNER 
week, making eee the best medium in existence in which to place advertisements of used machinery wanted or for sale, experi- 
,» situations wanted, canning factories, seeds, boxes, labels, etc., wanted or for sale. 


IMPORTANT—To Insure Insertion Under This Heading, Copy Should Be Bn This Office Not Later Than TUESDAY 


every 
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HELP WANTED. 





WANTED—Superintendent of canning factory, capable of 
handling a large line of peas. Give references and full par- 
ticulars. Address ‘‘ Box R. S. 41,’’ care THE CANNER. 





WANTED—Canner and condiment packer in southern city, 
with good outlet and demand for all goods possible to make; 
wishes to incorporate and secure hustling, practical man to help 
manage; also wishes experienced salesman, and would want 
each to invest three to six thousand dollars. Can get plenty of 
local capital, but want some experienced hustlers. Address 
**Southern Industry,’’ care THE CANNER. 





WANTED—Experienced machinist with Sanitary can ma- 
chinery for season 1911; steady work the year round; man 
must have good reference and be able to run Sanitary can 
machinery and repair same. Address ‘‘S. B. C.,’’ care THE 
CANNER. 





WANTED—Superintendent capable of installing and pack- 
ing a line of peas and string beans in connection with our full 
line of fruits. Give references and salary expected. Address 
“*B. F. W. 47,’’ care THE CANNER. 





WANTED—Processer; one thoroughly familiar with the 
manufacturing and processing of soups. Address ‘‘A, B 
43,’’ care THE CANNER. 








POSITIONS WANTED. 





WANTED—Position as superintendent-manager of canning 
factory. Life-long experience with full line fruits and vege- 
tables. Best of references from past and present employers. 
Address ‘‘ Box A. G. 48,’’ care THE CANNER. 





WANTED—Position by superintendent-processor of pea, 
corn or tomato factory; 14 years’ experience; best of refer- 
ences. Address ‘‘Superintendent,’’ Box 296, care THE Can- 
NER. 





WANTED—Position by experienced Superintendent-Proces- 
sor for season 1911. Have packed fruits and vegetables with 
suecess for years. Can furnish best of references. Address 
‘“N. Y.,’’ care THE CANNER. 





WANTED—Position as Superintendent; 10 years’ experience 
with full line of fruits and vegetables; also fancy goods in 
Sanitary cans. Fully understand installing equipment and ma- 
ehinery. Best of references. Address ‘‘M. 32,’’ care THE 
CANNER. 





WANTED, POSITION — Well posted superintendent, proc- 
essor or manager, with good recommendation from last employer 
and others. Seven years with last employer as superintendent ; 
20 years’ experience, building, canning and selling. Now open 
for engagement with first-class people. Address ‘‘H. B. 20,’’ 
care THE CANNER. 








MACHINERY WANTED. 





WANTED—One Merrell-Soule upright corn cooker-filler; four 
process kettles, 40”x72”, with crates; two Sprague mode] M 
corn cutters; one Harris hoist, complete; one Merrell-Soule 
double corn mixer. These machines must be in first-class con- 
dition. Address ‘‘R. T. 56,’’ care THE CANNER. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





WANTED—A party to buy an interest and assist in manag- 
ing a large pickle and vinegar factory; established trade. Ad- 
dress ‘‘ Manager,’’ care THE CANNER. 





WANTED—Canning and other food packing concerns or 
firms desiring additional capitai for the extension of their 
business, or to replace capital about to be withdrawn, to use 
the classified ad. columns of THE CANNER. All such firms will 
find that a want ad. in THE CANNER will be seen by large num- 
bers of the very kind of men they desire to reach, and that, 
therefore, it will greatly aid them in obtaining new capital. 





WANTED—Apple juice, sour, for use as cider vinegar stock. 
Address ‘‘P. J. Box 741,’’ care THE CANNER. 





WANTED—To sell the work entitle1 ‘‘ The Book of Corn,’’ 
by Herbert Myrick, assisted by A. D. Shamel, E. A. Burnett, 
A. W. Fulton, B. S. Snow and other specialists; illustrated; 
upwards of 500 pages; cloth bound; price, postpaid, $1.50. 
Address Tot CANNER Publishing Co., 5 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 




















WANTED—Hawkins capper, Blancher, Can Marker and Can- 
Righting Machine. Good working condition. Address F. W. 
Traxler, 232 S. Wood St., Chicago. 


FACTORIES. 


FOR SALE—Canning factory in western Indiana; well 
equipped and very good location. Address ‘‘Indiana,’’ care 
THE CANNER. 








FOR SALE—At a great bargain, canning factory, 60,000 
cans daily capacity, located in one of the most fertile sections 
of southeastern Nebraska, and equipped for the canning of 
corn, tomatoes, peas, beans, pumpkins, apples, ete., and for 
the manufacture of sorghum. The net- profit on this season’s 
pack of 20,000 cases of corn, if marketed at the present market 
price, will amount to more than we are asking for the entire 
plant. ‘The age and infirmities of the principal stockholder 
and general manager is the sole reason for selling. This will 
bear investigation. For further particulars address The Edgar 
Canning Co., Edgar, Neb. 





FOR SALE—Half interest in an up-to-date canning factory; 
a good chance for party understanding processing vegetables. 
Address ‘‘Good Chance,’’ care THE CANNER. 





FOR SALE—Splendid opportunity for an experienced can- 
neryman to make a fortune in the Pacific Northwest. Fully 
equipped factory already built. More fruit and vegetables 
grown in the neighborhood than can be handled. Plant is new. 
Operated this last season for the first time by inexperienced 
people and paid. To an experienced canneryman this is an 
opportunity of a lifetime. He can buy the plant entire, out- 
right—take enough stock to control—or take only a few shares. 
He must have some financial interest. A really big money- 
making proposition that requires but little capital. For fur- 
ther particulars write, stating experience and other qualifica- 
tions, to Factory Bureau, Portland Commercial Club, Portland, 
Oregon. 








SEEDS. 


FOR SALE—Machine-cleaned Alaska seed peas. If inter- 
ested write for samples and prices. Teweles & Brandeis, 
Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 











MACHINERY. 


FOR SALE—We offer for $300 cash, for prompt acceptance, 
one Max Ams double seamer, equipped for No. 2 and No. 3 
cans. This machine is practically as good as new, having been 
thoroughly overhauled by the Sanitary Can Co. at Indianapolis, 
Ind. Address Dyer Packing Co., Vincennes, Ind. 
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FOR SALE—The following items: 
1. 


8-foot staves, 


Pickle tanks, 16; 2-inch white pine 
ears, factory 


12-foot bottoms, ” at $47.50 f. o. b. 
western New York. 

2. Nine pine pickle tanks in first-class condition; good 

as new; size 8xl6; 2-inch staves; 3-inch bottoms; 

$60 f. o. b. cars, factory central New York. 

3. Copper still; good as new; five chambers; continuous 
in action; each chamber 50x20; cost $850; will ac- 
cept any reasonable offer. 

Address ‘‘Sunset,’’ care THE CANNER. 


FOR SALE—Mince Meat Chopper, Ny Good as new. 
Address John E. Smith’s Sons Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


FOR SALE— 
good as new; 
THE CANNER. 








Two late pattern Bucklin continuous pea fillers, 
used only two seasons. Address ‘‘ W. S. T.,’’ care 





FOR SALE—Two King tomato fillers in good working order. 
Address ‘‘S. A. M. 71,’’ care THE CANNER. 





FOR SALE—1 Burt wiper, second-hand; 8 Hull fire-pots, 
new; l-lever air pump; 60-gallon gasoline air tank, 8 gas valves 
and globe valves sufficient for eight pots. This outfit is new 
and part < it never was uncased. For prices on same address 
‘*Box R. V. 362,’? care THE CANNER. 





~ FOR SALE CHEAP—1 Ayars Universal capping machine 
with tipping attachment, fitted for No. 1, No. 2, No. 2% and 
No. 3 cans; steels for 2 1-16 and 27-16 openings. In first-class 
condition and used season of 1909 only. Address ‘‘ Box 473 B,’’ 
eare THE CANNER. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





FOR SALE—Tomato pulp without preservative put up im 





No. 10 cans. MHolland-American Fruit Products Co., Decatur, 
Ark. 
FOR SALE—800 casks good heavy tomato pulp, put up 


with benzoate of soda. Can be finished into fine ketchup and 
shipped in easks for buyers to label, or can be packed in gal- 
lon cans or bottles and buyers’ label attached here. Address 
Silver State Creamery Co., Fort Lupton, Colo. 


FOR SALE—Axr authoritative work on the culture of aspara- 
gus, by F. M. Hexamer. The book is illustrated and contains 
174 pages. Price, 50 cents postpaid. Asparagus is a product 
effering a rare opportunity to canners to make money on, as 
supply is always smaller than demand, and this condition has 
been emphasized by the recent destruction of more than 50 per 
cent of the asparagus fields of California, where the bulk of the 
American pack is made. Order through THE CANNER Publish- 
ing Co., 5 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 








FOR SALE—‘‘ The Book of Corn.’’ This is a work of 500 
pages by Herbert Myrick, assisted by B. S. Snow and other 
corn specialists. Profusely illustrated. Price, $1.50 postpaid. 
Address THE CANNER Publishing Co., 5 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 








MEXICAN TOMATOES FOR UNITED STATES. 
Mexico City, Mex., Dec. 21.—Shipments of ripe to- 
matoes from the Gulf Coast region of Mexico to mar- 


kets in the United States are now being made in large 


quantities. The crop this year will be much larger 
than that of last season. From San Dieguito last year 
only 5,425 crates were shipped, as against 52,600 that 


are assuted this year; from Forlon last year only 25,- 
600 crates were shipped, and this year the shipments 
will reach 44,000 crates. 


SANITARY CAN CO. RECEIVES. 

The Sanitary Can Co. held its fifth annual reception 
on Thursday evening, December 22, at Fairport, N. Y. 
These affairs are tendered by the company to its em- 
ployes as an expression of good will towards them 
and in recognition of their services during the year, 
and they are always hugely enjoyed by the hundreds 
that attend. The editor of the THe CANNER sincerely 
regrets that, owing to pressure of work, he could not 
accept General Manager Geo. Cobb’s invitation to be 
present. 





GRAY A STATISTICAL EXPERT. 

Jack Gray, of J. R. Gray & Co., canned goods brok- 
ers at 42 River St., Chicago, did a clever little stunt 
when he got out a business card showing on the re- 
verse side total canned goods packs for 1906 to 1909, 
inclusive, with an estimate of the 1910 packs. The 
card was issued just before the National Association’s 
statistical dag came out, and shows that Mr. Gray 
had a very close line on the season’s production of 
canned vegetables. —_ 


NEWS OF THE ASSOCIATIONS. 
(Continued from page 38.) 

Traffic Therein, and For Other Purposes,’ 
June 30, 1906,” and reads as follows: 

~ Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
section eight of an Act entitled ‘‘An Act for preventing the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of adulterated or mis- 
branded or poisonous or deleterious foods, drugs, medicines, 
and liquors, and for regulating traffic therein, and for other 
purposes,’’ approved June 30, 1906, be, and the same is hereby, 
amended by striking out the words. ‘‘Third. If in package 
form, and the contents are stated in terms of weight or measure, 
they are not plainly and correctly stated on the outside of the 
package,’’ and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

‘‘Third. If in package form, the net quantity of the con- 
tents be not plainly and conspicuously marked on the outside 
of the package in terms of weight, measure, or numerical count: 
Provided, however, That reasonable variations shall be permitted 
and that tolerances shall be established by rules and regula- 
tions made in accordance with the provisions of this Act.’’ 

Sec. 2. That this Act shall take effect and be in force from 
and after its passage: Provided, however, That no penalty of 
fine, imprisonment, or confiscation shall be enforced for any 
violation of its provisions as to products prepared prior to 
eighteen months after its passage. 


approved 











BAG LOTS 








Michigan Beans for Canners 


Choice hand-picked Navy or second grades. 
Hand-picked Red Kidney. 





WRITE—WIRE—PHONE 


THE ISBELL BEAN COMPANY, 


534-6 LAFAYETTE BUILDING 
DETROIT, MICH. 

















\ 
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KEYS FOR SARDINE CANS. 

[ FROM CONSUL P. EMERSON TAYLOR, STAVANGER, NORWAY. | 

The largest canning firm in this city, which has 
six canning factories in Norway, one in Sweden, 
and one in Hamburg, manufactures all its own 
keys here. This firm buys the wire for its keys 
in the United States. The firm has previously used 
about 20,000,000 keys each year, but will use 25,- 
000,000 this year, about 16,000,000 of these being 
for sardines. The firm makes no keys except for 
its own factories. 

Eight of the fish exporters of this district use 
from 1,000,000 to 7,000,000 can keys each per year. 
These keys are purchased chiefly from a local can- 
key manufacturing plant. The remainder are pur- 
chased in the United States. The firms of Hauge- 
sund also each use more than 1,000,000 can keys 
per year. A number of other firms use somewhat 
less than 1,000,000 keys each year. 





FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUNITIES. 

No. 58g0. Names of American sardine packers de- 
sired—An American consular officer in China reports 
that a trading company in his district is desirous of 
hearing from firms which pack sardines, both on the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts. The Chinese are now buy- 
ing extensively of sardines, but the market is supplied 
entirely by French packers through local importers. 
This company desires quotations and full particulars 
from correspondents. 

No. 5882. Canned and dried fruits and provisions.— 
An Egyptian business firm writes to the Bureau of 
Manufactures that it has extensive connections in the 
food and provision trade in general, and is already act- 
ing as agent for several American firms. There is a 
good market for the following articles, for which con- 
nections are desired: Canned salmon and lobster, can- 
ned fruit in sirup, dried fruit, prunes, etc. 

Inquiries in which addresses are omitted are on file 
at the Bureau of Manufactures, Washington, D. C. 
In applying for addresses, interested parties should 
refer to the file numbers. 


WOULD DEFER CANADIAN LOBSTER REGULATIONS. 

At the recent meeting of the Canadian marine 
and fisheries committee Hon. L. P. Brodeur recom- 
mended that the committee take action to have the 
new regulations for lobster fishing deferred for two 
years. The regulations were made last year on 
the recommendation of this committee. By them 
the size limit of lobsters which may be taken was 
abolished, and there was substituted a trap limita- 
tion, a minimum size and space between slats being 
specified. There have been many protests over 
the new regulations. 


NEW BUILDING FOR CORBIN SONS & CO. 
Corbin Sons & Co., well known Chicago whole- 
sale grocers, who are now on Michigan avenue, are 
having erected for them on Erie street, between 
Orleans and Kingsbury streets, a five-story building, 
the estimated cost of which will be $80,000, and 
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which they will occupy as soon as conpleted. It 
will be equipped with all the latest conveniences, 
including elevators, spiral chutes, a coffee roasting 
plant, and refrigerator facilities. Corbin Sons & 
Co. have occupied their present premises for the 
past 36 years. 


MacMONIES & VON ELM DISSOLVE. 

The firm of MacMonnies & Von Elm Co., New 
York City, has been dissolved by mutual consent of the 
partners and its affairs are now in process of liquida- 
tion. Frank MacMonnies, of the defunct firm, has as- 
sociated himself with Van Bremen, Asche & Co. The 
handling of the various articles controlled by the latter 
firm will be continued, as in the past, under the general 
direction of the firm. 

Mr. MacMonnies in his new departure will have full 
management of the sales department, domestic corre- 
spondence, etc. Among the many friends of the house 
the opinion is expressed that the combination which 
has been formed will mean greater strength in both 
the buying and selling departments. With an increased 
force of salesmen, but decreased expenses in other 
directions, the firm starts on its new career with every 
prospect of an enlarged business and benefits to the 
trade in general. 





URGE COLD STORAGE BILL. 

Plans for a revival of the cold storage investigation 
conducted the last session of Congress by the Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives under the direc- 
tion of J. H. Moore, of Pennsylvania, are being dis- 
cussed and Washington dispatches say that there is a 
considerable pressure upon the committee to report 
some measure and press it to action in the House. 
Last session the time was entirely spent in taking testi- 
mony and in framing measures, and later the Senate 
Cost of Living Committee referred to cold storage as 
one of the factors making for higher living expenses. 
The report, however, brought no result, and although 
some members of the Administration are very desirous 
to get action at this session, and are urging recalcitrant 
members to fall into line for the measure in question, 
the outlook seems unfavorable. 


RAISIN GROWERS HOLDING MEETINGS. 

Meetings and discussion of the various problems 
of the raisin business, says the California Fruit 
Grower, are numerous at Fresno, but little of a 
positive character has developed as yet out of it all. 
The price of which growers are willing to sell, of 
course, depends, to a great extent, upon quality 
and condition of their raisins. For any quantity 
of first-class goods 2% cents seems to be about 
the sweatbox market. 


ALASKA PACKERS’ ASSOCIATION MEETING. 
The annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Alaska Packers’ Association, the dominating salmon 
canning concern in Alaska, will be held at San Fran- 
cisco on January 17, IQII. 
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SIBLEY WAREHOUSE & STORAGE CO. 


Telephone, Central 790 and 791 


We solicit your STORAGE. Our Warehouses are in the center of the Jobbing District. Rail and Water connections, no switch- 
Rate of insurance, 42 cents. Our Warehouse Receipts are Accepted by All Bankers. 


325 North Clark Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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FIRE INSURANCE at 


CANNERS EXCHANGE 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES. 30th September, 1910. 


CASH ASSETS. 


Accounts Receivable,. Unpaid 
Premium Deposits.......... $ 38,942.20 
ee eee reer 178,320.91 $217,263.11 
LIABILITIES. 
Re-Insurance Reserve......... $104,196.51 
Due Sundry Persons.......... 7,632.16 
Reserve Fund Deposits........ 25,560.00 
Surplus Reserve.............¢- 13,060.37 


Surplus distributed pro rata to 
credit of Subscribers’ ac- 


WIN 608s. tiswicivinan 66,814.07 $217,263.11 


For information address 
LANSING B. WARNER, Attorney and Manager 
5 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 


Surplus distributed pro rata to credit of 


Subscribers’ accounts................. $ 66,814.07 
Reserve Fund Deposits.................. 25,560.00 
er rrr 13,060.37 
Net Contingent Subscribers’ Liability 

GR POUCIE TE BMG .cc occcccsccccccss 12,156,502.44 
Amount of Policies in force 30th Septem- 

ee CAN SS rr rere roy $12,261,936.88 
Net losses January 1 to September 30, 

1910, adjusted and paid.............. $ 27,045.09 
Net premium deposits written January 1 

to September 30, 1910 (inclusive)..... 180,723.23 
Interest earnings January 1 to September 

SF eee 2,693.52 
Total Savings to Subscribers January 1 to 

EE OU, BON os.50cccsesessesecs 67,862.73 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
FRANK VAN CAMP, Chairman GEORGE G. BAILEY, Treas. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Rome, N. Y. 
L, A, SEARS, WM. R. ROACH 
Chillicothe, Ohio Hart, Mich. 
T. HERBERT SHRIVER, Westminster, Md. 


Officially Endorsed by The N tinned Consieaes’ Pdaiiillinas 


Also by the Canners’ League of California and Ohio Canners’ Association 



























JONES & LAUCHLIN 


TIN PLATE 


The new mills of the Aliquippa Department 
are turning out the highest grade of 


COKE PLATE FOR CANNING REQUIREMENTS 
Three leading brands : 
J & L Coke, J & L Aliquippa Coke 
J & L King Coke 3 


Send for tin plate ratio book and prices 


SALES OFFICES 


NEW YORK, 220 Broadway 
BOSTON, 131 State St. 
CLEVELAND, Rockefeller Bldg. 


CHICAGO, Lake and Canal Sts. 
CINCINNATI, Union Trust Co. Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, Chemical Bldg. 

ATLANTA, Fourth National Bank Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA, Arcade Bldg. 

BUFFALO, White Bldg. 

DETROIT, 810 Penobscot Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Crocker Bidg. 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Company 


American Iron & Steel Works 


PITTSBURGH 
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COMPARATIVE EXPORTS OF CANNED VEGETABLES, 
FRUITS AND FISH FROM THE UNITED 
STATES. 

The following tables show comparisons of ex- 
portations of canned vegetables, fruits and fish— 
both in quantities and values—from the United 
States during the ten months ending October, 1910, 
as compared with the same ten months in the pre- 
ceding year: 

Ten months ending October 


1909. 1910. 

Vegetables Quantities. Values. Quantities. Values. 
cen ein, @tadndké ee © Boe occdanace $ 686,895 
All other, inelud- 

ing pickles and 

Mn 6 ad wn ea we oa Cit t Tere 1,385,307 

Fish— 
Salmon Canned, 

pounds ........ 29,149,626 2,787,291 32,387,565 3,215,090 
Exported to United 

Kingdom ...... 19,451,414 1,951,604 19,999,158 2,154,963 

British Oceania. 2,555,668 260,776 1,934,366 218,693 

Other countries. 7,142,544 574,911 10,454,041 841,434 

NS 6. dh: a-oe 0: we Oe Oe ROGGE sc ccrcwed * 1,459,011 
Canned fish, other 

than salmon and 

RE Ghéc dew rsaaqueeme SEDOF cccccccsis 177,566 


Fruits— 
Apples, dried, Ibs.. 14,114,095 985.5 
Apricots, dried Ibs. 12,181,010  1,208,3 
Peaches, dried, 


12 10,637,451 827,467 
85 15,058,743 1,594,361 


vere 2,209,571 125,535 3,372,300 213,651 
Prunes, lbs....... 40,680,023 1,489,383 44,478,223 2,428,849 
275,136 9,352,760 479,098 


Raisins, lbs....... 5,430,210 
Fruits prepared or 
preserved— 


GUNS ocd ccccseciiindes’s ok Pores 1,666,219 


PLEA FOR PUSHING CANNED SAUERKRAUT, PEAS, 
SPINACH AND SWEET POTATOES. 


Look at the large percentage of the whole number 
of grocers w ho continue, says the “Merchants’ Jour- 
nal,” to sell bulk sauerkraut, in spite of the trouble, the 
sloppiness, the smell, etc., in handling it, when they 
could be selling canned kraut, a meritorious article in 
the canned vegetable line and one that’s not so very 
hard to make fairly popular. 

Canned beets are another highly meritorious food 
product that sells pretty slowly in cans, and merely be- 
cause the canners don’t actively push it. Canned beets 
are simply delicious. They are economical also, and 
these two facts are about all that is necessary to im- 
press upon the housewife in order to induce her to give 
them a fair trial. Tell her every time HOW GOOD 
your canned beets are, and ask her to try a can. Let 
her see and feel that you are interested in selling her 
a really desirable, A No. 1 article. She’ll fall into line 
all right. 

“Spinach and sweet potatoes are two more vege- 
tables which sell slowly in cans. Twice, or three times, 
the quantity of both ought to be eaten every year. They 
are: fine articles of food, economical, wholesome and 
nutritious. The canning doesn’t cause them to lose a 
particle of the original flavor. They taste like they 
were fresh from the fields. Tell the housewife all this. 


Get her interested.” 


MAY MAKE RAISIN SYRUP. 

The manufacture of raisin syrup is proposed by a 
company incorporated in Oakland for $250,000. Raisin 
syrup is a new thing and as yet there is no market for 
it, but the promoters of the proposition claim that it 
will prove a success. Samples have been made at Clovis, 


Fresno county, Cal. 


NEW BRUNSWICK LOBSTER PACKERS WANT 
PROTECTIVE LEGISLATION. 

Lobster packers of New Brunswick held a meeting 
in Moncton recently at which the following was 
unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this meeting the enforce- 
ment of the new regulations regarding the protection of the 
lobster industry will mean the total destruction of this most 
important industry in this province, causing great loss to the 
packers and fishermen; and, 

Resolved, That this meeting respectfully urge the govern- 
ment to delay the enforcement of the proposed new regulations 
for at least one year, so that the department may further 
investigate the questions affecting this industry; and, 

Resolved, That this meeting emphasize its unalterable oppo- 
sition to sections 11 and 17 of the proposed new regulations; 
and the packers feel that if these regulations are enforced they 
will not be able to operate their factories the coming season; 


and further 
Resolved, That the Minister of Marine and Fisheries, or the 


authorized officials of that department, be requested to meet the 
lobster packers of this province in convention assembled and 
ascertain their views before making any change in the old 
regulations. 

The lobster men appointed a committee to go to 
Ottawa, interview the government and present their 
case. 


GERMAN RESTRICTIONS ON LACQUERING FOOD 
CONTAINERS. 


[From Vice-Consul-General Frederic W. 
Berlin. | 


A New Jersey inquiry has been made regarding the 
legal standing in Germany for lacquer used in coating 
tin plate for the manufacture of fruit cans and caps. 

According to the imperial law of July 5, 1887, the 
use of coloring matters containing the following sub- 
stances, which are heid to be injurious to health, is for- 
bidden: Antimony, arsenic, barium, lead, cadmium, 
chlorium, copper, mercury, uranium, zinc, tin, gam- 
boge gum, coralline, and picric acid. The use of such 
colors is also forbidden in the manufacture of vessels, 
containers and covers to be used in storing or packing 
food products, except the following colors or color sub- 
stances, which may be used for this purpose: Barium 
sulphate (“Schwerspat”’ permanent white), barium lac- 
quers which are free from barium carbonate, oxide of 
chromium, copper, tin, zinc, and their alloys used as 
metal colors, vermilion, oxide of tin, tin sulphide used 
as mosaic gold, and all colors burned into glass glaz- 
ings or enamels and all colors and paints used on the 
outside of vessels that are impervious to water. 

Having particular reference to the use of lead and 
lead colors, the imperial law of June 25, 1887, iorbids 
the manufacture of eating, drinking, or cooking ves- 
sels, or vessels for measuring fluids—either the entire 

vessel or any of its parts—of lead or of metal alloys 
containing more than Io parts by weight of lead to 
100 parts of the alloy. The same law forbids coating 
the inside of such vessels, and specifically also coating 
the inside of fruit cans, with metals or alloys contain- 
ing more than I part in weight of lead to 100 parts of 
the total weight. 

Furthermore the law forbids the soldering of such 
vessels—except vessels of Britannia metal which is 
free of lead—with alloys containing more than 1o parts 
of lead in 100 parts of the soldering metal. It also for- 
bids the covering of such vessels with enamels or glaz- 
ings which give off lead when boiled for half an hour 
in vinegar containing 4 per cent by weight of ecetic 
acid. 


Cauldwell, 





ha» 
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ISBELL’S SELECTED 


TOMATO SEEDS 


NORTHERN GROWN 
FREE FROM BLICHT 
MATURE EARLY 


THE SOIL AND CLIMATE OF MICHIGAN 
ARE IDEAL FOR THE GROWING OF TOMATO 
SEED, AND THIS, TOGETHER WITH OUR 
WIDE EXPERIENCE IN TOMATOES FOR CAN- 
NING, HAS LED US TO MAKE A GREAT SPE- 
CIALTY OF THIS VEGETABLE FOR MANY 
YEARS. EVERY SEASON SEES A MAREED 
INCREASE IN THE DEMAND FOR OUR TO- 
MATO SEED, AND OUR REPUTATION IS NOW 
NATIONAL IN ITS EXTENT. THE CLIMATIC 
CONDITIONS HERE ARE CONDUCIVE TO 
FREEDOM FROM DISEASE—TO THE PRODUC- 
TION OF FRUIT INSTEAD OF VINES, AND TO 
THE EARLY MATURITY OF THE BULE OF 
THE CROP. OUR STRAINS EXHIBIT THESE 
TENDENCIES WHEN PLANTED ELSEWHERE 
TO A VERY MARKED DEGREE. NLY 
P—.3 A TRIAL, AFTER THAT IT IS UP TO 


OUR STRAIN OF STONE TOMATO IS ES- 
PECIALLY FINE. 


WRITE FOR PRICES. WE GROW ALL OUR 
SEED. 


WE ARE ALWAYS GLAD TO GIVE ADVICE 
ON TOMATO GROWING BASED ON OUR LONG 
EXPERIENCE. WRITE US FREELY. 


S. M. ISBELL & CO. 


JACKSON, MICH. 








If you will use the Blakeslee : 

Simplicity Can Righting Machine 
it will be impossible 
for a can to enter 
your filler bottom 
end up. 

The Cans will 
roll by gravity and 
thus do away with 
all expense of truck- 
ing. 

The machine is 
adjustable for No.2, 
No. 2% and No. 3 


cans. 


All parts of the 
machine are pinned, 
therefore there is no chance for it to get out of 
adjustment. ‘The users say it will save its cost the 
first season. Can you ask fora better endorsement 
than this? 

Ask more about the machine. Address 
Morral Bros. The Huntley Mig. Co. 
Morral, O. Silver Creek, N. Y. 


Or the manufacturers 


Burden & Blakeslee, Cazenovia, N.Y. 
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WHY NOT BUY AN 
Up-to-Date 
Pea Viner 


The Pillmore-Anderegg Triple 
Beater System 
(Patented) 
Will do double the 
work of any other 
viner on the market 


For terms and particulars address 


THE PILLMORE-ANDEREGG 


COMPANY 
WESTERNVILLE, N. Y. 























SPECIAL EASTERN ACENT FOR 
The “Sprague” 
Line of Canning Machinery 


“Hawkins” Continuous 
Capper, Colbert Rotary 
Tomato Filler, Model 













IF 
TIS 


7 Ml ““M”’ Corn Cutter, Corn 
FACTORY, Cookers, Silkers and 
1 SELL IT. all Machines 


for Canning 
Purposes 


500 Page Catalogue 
for the Asking 
Don’t Worry, 
ask me, I'll 
get it for you 


Cans, Shooks, 
Solder, Crates, 
Climax Flux, 


“‘Lockwood”’ 
Gas Machines, 


Tools, Etc., Etc. 
Correspondemee Solicited 


My Motto: 
The fuyer Must be Satisfied 
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CHICAGO MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE FAVORS PURE 
FOOD. 

At the meeting of the Merchants’ Exchange of Chi- 
cago, held last week, a resolution was adopted author- 
izing the pure food committee of the Exchange to co- 
operate with the pure food committee of the National 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association and a committee of 
the National Association of State Food officials with a 
view to securing a reasonable law for a national food 
standards committee and a reasonable net weight law. 

‘Another resolution adopted indorsed the principle 
expressed in a resolution passed at the New Orleans 
convention of the National Association of Dairy and 
Food Commisisoners, which says that it is the judg- 
ment of the association that each state should enact 
suitable legislation to secure sanitary inspection of all 
places where food or drugs are prepared and manu- 
factured. 


TRENCH’S EDITORIAL ON TREND OF TRADE. 
FROM THE DECEMBER 16 MARKET CIRCULAR, ISSUED BY 
C. S. FRENCH & CO., NEW YORK. 

Business has become extremely dull. The stagnation 
that is common during the closing days of every year 
has commenced much earlier than usual, and promises 
to be continued well into January. The trouble seems 
to be that while the outlook is far from clear on ac- 
count of the many serious questions awaiting solution, 
these matters have been so much talked about, and in 
many cases for political and other reasons so much 
exaggerated, that the business interests of the country 
have been persuaded into the belief that nothing is to 
be expected favorable to their interests for some time 
to come, and extreme conservatism and timidity has 
for the present replaced our usual confidence. 

The publicity that has been given to the reaction 
and falling off in orders and mill operations in the 
iron and steel trade, and the refusal of the railroad 
interests to make their usual purchases, has for the 
time being overshadowed the really sound condition 
of the country. The average business man has begun 
to feel that the unfavorable reports he is reading 
every day will become a fact later on in his own busi- 
ness, forgetting that the control and conditions under 
which the iron and steel trade is at present conducted 
does not make this interest as reliable a barometer as 
in former years, and that the policy of the railroads 
in withholding their orders is something that can be 
changed almost in a day. Our having increased our 
facilities of producing far in excess of our ability to 
consume does not make the fact of reduced operations 
necessarily mean that there is a severe recession in 
business, except as it may be compared with periods 
of great activity, which from the nature of things are 
abnormal and of short duration. A population of 92,- 
000,000 of fairly prosperous people, who having just 
harvested the largest crop on record are in a position 
to stand a good deal of the kind of unsettlement that 
we are now going through. 

We think 1911 will be an average good year; better 
than that we cannot expect, with the future prospects 
of more or less unsettlement from the approaching 
tariff and other questions that we must expect to be 
constantly with us during the year. We think we are 
in a position to endure what is before us without seri- 
ous difficulty. At the same time any ignoring of these 
questions, or attempts to imagine they are not real, 
would be foolish, and, if carried into action, unfor- 


tunate. 


MARKET FOR AMERICAN CONDENSED MILE. 
[FROM CONSUL-GENERAL JAMES T. DU BOIS, SINGAPORE, 
STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. ] 

One of the important factors in the domestic econ- 
omy of Malaya is the provision of milk. An attempt to 
establish a dairy farm for Singapore seems to have re- 
sulted in failure, while in Hongkong a farm, stocked 
with the best breeds of Australian and American cat- 
tle, has been a success, which may be accounted for by 
the fact that Hongkong occupies a more favorable 
position than the tropical settlements, where milch 
cows do not seem to thrive, as they give scanty returns 
for the food consumed. 

This compels the Malay States to either use tinned 
milk or get a supply from buffalo cows. For this rea- 
son a good market for tinned milk has been created 
here, and last year 235,113 cases were imported, valued 
at $1,064,138. Of this amount Italy sent 182,181 cases, 
Germany 33,577 cases, and the United States only 
8,000 cases. A large part of the Italian shipment was 
Swiss milk, and as the American product is recognized 
as equal to the Swiss product, an energetic effort to 
increase our trade in condensed milk ought to be made. 


WARNS DRIED FRUIT BUYERS. 

The Dried Fruit Association of New York has sent 
out notices to members of features to guard against in 
accepting water contracts covering shipments by water 
from the Coast. The statement in full, follows: 


This association has not yet officially adopted the so-called 
California ‘‘water contract.’’ This matter is still under 
advisement and definite action in reference to it will probably 
be had after the turn of the year. 

In the meantime please be advised that the California 
Dried Fruit Association will not inspect or issue certificates 
for packers that are not members of their association. Also 
that they have a new form of certificate that provides 
for the notation by the inspector of any discrepancies in 
the matter of the shipment that may not in his judgment 
be of sufficient importance to justify a rejection, but which 
should be called to the attention of the buyer. 

It would appear that this would open up a fruitful field 
for differences of opinion between the buyer and the 
inspector that buyers would do well to guard themselves 
against in accepting water contracts. 


AMERICAN CANNED GOODS TRADE IN ARGENTINA. 

United States Commercial Agent James Davenport 
Whelpley, reporting on the demand in Argentina for 
American food products, says: 

“Pickles are also imported largely from England, 
which are produced equally easily in the United States. 
Oysters were imported last year to the value of $15,- 
604; tinned fish to the value of $457,124; salted or 
dried fish to the value of $179,274, and sardines to the 
value of $801,082. These valuations are in Argentine 
goid, $1 of which equals 96% cents United States cur- 
rency. These amounts do not include herring, cod. 
caviare, or stockfish. Most of the tinned and salted 
fish come from Italy and Spain, and it is not likely that 
the United States could compete successfully in that 
market. On the other hand, the export of oysters from 
the United States offers an opportunity which appears 
already to have been partially grasped. 

“Argentina raises excellent fruit, but has yet de- 
veloped practically no industries for canning or pre- 
serving it. California producers have already taken 
advantage of this, and are selling considerable amounts 
of dried and preserved fruit in the country. This trade 
is probably susceptible of at least temporary increase, 
although it is to be expected that Argentina will event- 
ually turn her own fruit supply to better account.” 
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A Great Improvement in Machines for Filling Tomatoes 
SEE THESE TESTIMONIALS: 








Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Aireys, Md., Nov. 10, 1910. 

Chicago, Ill. 

Gentlemen: 

Replying to yours of the 3rd, will say we are very much pleased with your Colbert Tomato Filler, as we 
never saw tomatoes look as nice as they do when the can is cut after a ‘‘Colbert,’’ and we can’t afford to be with- 
out ours. We are 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) WRIGHT & WILLEY. 


The Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Canton, Ohio, Nov. 15, 1910. 

Chicago, Ill. 

Gentlemen: 

Referring to yours of the 3rd inst., the Colbert filler we purchased from you last spring has given us the 
best satisfaction of any filler we have ever used. It filled the cans as uniform as, we believe, it possible for 
a machine to fill. It packs a tomato far above the general standard. In fact, we have cut a number of cans 
that almost equal fancy hand pack. Only a few days ago we cut several cans that contained tomatoes large and 
perfect enough for slicing. When considering that these entered a 2 1-16” opening it must be conceded that the 
Colbert Filler has come to stay, and will set a new standard not only for tomatoes, but for tomato fillers as well. 

In our opinion the machine is without a parallel and will be for some time to come. 

Thanking you for the manner in which you have dealt with us, we beg to remain, 

Very truly yours, 
THE CANTON CANNING COMPANY, 
J. G. HARMAN, Secretary and Treasurer. 





Write for any further information you may want. 


Sprague Canning Machinery Co. * WW ACHICAGO 









































“THE REEVES” 
Packers’ Cans || — yapiaBLe SPEED 
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“Clean & Bright” 























P L AT E S It pays for itself in a short time, then pays 


you daily dividends for the rest of your 
lifetime, by giving you just the speed you 


Pope Tin Plate Co ™ need to produce the highest grade of work 








and the most of it. 


GENERAL OFFICES: EASTERN OFFICE: ncsintatiten eaictinds accu. ctisitiins: hitedisiiia: “ebidiane sable. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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PAY DAY Comes EVERY DAY if 
FOR you drive your machine through 
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INCREASE IN DEMAND FOR JELLIES AND 
PRESERVES. 

“In summing up the year’s business now drawing to 
a close we find,” writes J. L. McNeil, treasurer of the 
McNeil & Higgins Company, Chicago, “it has been a 
year of unusual demand for preserved fruits and fruit 
jellies. The early predictions of a shortage in the 
small fruit crop has been verified, and manufacturers 
in this line have had great difficulty in securing suf- 
ficient stock to meet this demand. 

“The pure food laws, which thoroughly cover and 
regulate the manufacture of preserves, have done a 
great amount of good in establishing a feeling of con- 
fidence in this line, which is merited. We find on ac- 
count of this that the housewife is each year putting 
up less fruit. She realizes that fresh fruit preserved in 
modern factories under approved sanitary conditions 
are pure and wholesome and even cheaper than the 
home-made product. 

“This naturally throws the demand upon the retail 
dealer, who has the last year sold more preserved 
fruits than any previous year. Altogether this year 
has been a prosperous one, a year in which the high- 
grade and fancy groceries have taken the lead. We 
anticipate a large holiday trade, and a continuance of 
prosperity to all conservative business interests.” 

GRECHT CO. BANQUETS ITS EMPLOYES. 

The William Grecht Company, canned goods pack- 
ers of Baltimore, gave a banquet to their employes a 
few days ago in celebration of the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the founding of the concern. William 
Grecht, president of the company and its founder, pre- 
sided at the affair. In the course of an address Mr. 
Grecht traced the history of the firm, which now em- 
ploys about 250 hands, to a small store on West Cross 
street, which he started twenty-eight years ago with 
thirty employes. Among the guests at the banquet 
were Mrs. William Grecht, Mrs. Hannah Schaefer, 
Mrs. L. Christian Grecht, George Numsen, Rev. 
Thomas Lowe, Rev. F. P. Hennighausen and Mr. and 
Mrs. George T. Phillips. 

NEW SILAGE EXPERIMENT. 

Lake Mills, Ia., Dec. 5.—Special—An experiment 
here with sweet corn stalks as silage which was made 
by Dr. J. E. Colby on his farm is being watched with 
considerable interest by farmers and if it proves suc- 
cessful will settle how best to use the stalk of this 
crop. 

Dr. Colby, under contract with the Lake Mills Can- 
ning Company, put in 200 acres of sweet corn. He 
built a silo this fall and has filled it with the stalks he 
gathered when the corn was harvested for the cannery. 
He also purchased twenty-three head of full blood 
dairy cows and is feeding them this silage. It was put 
in unmixed with other material of any kind. If it 
proves to be good feed for the dairy the sweet corn 
crop which has been raised by all farmers will be even 
more valuable than in the past. 


NEW SARDINE CANNERIES PROBABLE. 

The American sardine packers, despite the disap- 
pointments of the season recently closed, have faith in 
the little herring. Next year, says an exchange, will 
probably see several new factories on the west shore 
of Maine.—Fishing Gazette. 


Shy on pea seed for next season? Use a CANNER 
Want Ad and have your trouble over with. 


AGENCIES FOR AMERICAN CANNED FOOD 
PRODUCTS. 


No. 5939. The Bureau of Manufactures is in re- 
ceipt of a communication from a business man in 
Sweden requesting to ke put in touch with American 
firms in the following lines that are open to extend 
their business relations in Sweden: Fresh fruits, dried 
and conserved fruits, conserved lobster, salmon, con- 
served meat, blue point oysters, lard, bacon, and in- 
dustrial oils. He desires direct connections with rep- 
resentative firms only. 

Inquiries in which addresses are omitted are on file 
at the Bureau of Manufactures, Washington, D. C. In- 
terested parties should refer to the file number in ap- 
plying for addresses. 


MACHINES TO HULL STRAWBERRIES. 

No. 85. An American firm writes to the Bureau of 
Manufactures that it would like to get into communica- 
tion with manufacturers of machines to hull straw- 
berries for jam manufacturing, if there are any such 
machines made. 

Addresses are on file at the Bureau of Manufactures, 
Washington, D. C. In seeking same, refer to the file 
number. 

HORNER’S HOLIDAY MENU. 

Henry Horner & Co., 561 to 575 W. Randolph St., 
Chicago, have issued “Horner’s Holiday Menu,” con- 
sisting of staple and fancy food products, etc., handled 
by this old-established wholesale grocery concern. In 
this connection it is interesting to note that the house 
of Henry Horner & Co. was established in 1842, and is 
therefore one of the oldest wholesale grocery houses 
in the United States. 

Henry Horner & Co. extend greetings to their cus- 
tomers and the food trades in general, saying in part: 
“After sixty-eight years of uninterrupted and increas- 
ing prosperity in the wholesale grocery business the 
firm of Henry Horner & Co. desires to thank their 
friends and patrons for their allegiance in the past and 
to ask a continuance of the patronage that has made 
possible the splendid growth of its business. 

“As each recurring year brings its days of feasting 
at Christmastide, a demand for seasonable goods in the 
grocery line, especially characteristic of the holidays, 
is bound to occur and with this condition in view, and 
the consequent demand on us for goods of this nature 
we have arranged this.” 

APPLE GROWERS’ CONGRESS ELECTS OFFICERS. 

The National Apple Growers’ Congress in session at 
Denver, Colo., last week elected the following officers: 
President, Ex-Governor A. L. Prince, New Mexico; 
secretary, Clinton Oliver, Poania, Colo.; treasurer, E. 
H. Shepherd, Provo, Utah; executive committee, W. 
T. Boterman, Colorado; W. L. Hunt, Washington; M. 
W. Miller, New Mexico; Azan Elson, Wyoming; J. E. 
Taylor, Utah. 


COULD INCREASE CANNED GOODS SALES. 
The American consti at Tapachula, Mexico, reports 
“American canned goods and other comestibles are 
rather extensively consumed, but the sale could be in- 
creased.” 


To buy a canning factory in a location where acre- 
age is easy to get, place a WANT AD. in THE 
CANNER. 
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© "hen. Soe. M. E- Cane fans balk. Bucklin’s 
* 
McMeans & Tripp | CYCLONE 
ENGINEERS Pulp Machine 
MECHANICAL 2: ELECTRICAL FMetate Tus Watts pe 
MACHINE DESIGNERS Ketchup and for preparing 
kin for Canning. 
Design and Superintendence of Construction ef CAPACITY 75 tons Tomatoes » Der Gay: 50 to 60 tons Pumpkine pep 
CANNING PLANTS WESTERN AGENTS 
ee Conveyors and Handling Systems Sprague Canning Machinery Company, 
607 State Life Bldg. INDIANAPOLIS CHICAGO“ 
































THE SPRAGUE-HAWKINS POWER HOIST AND CONVEYOR 
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Sprague Canning Machinery Company's guarantee of perfect satisfaction. Price complete, with 50 feet of track and cables, $800.00 
Sad ang tes Hoopeston, Illinois. For further information and catalogues, address 


Sprague Canning Machinery Company, _ Sole Owners and Manufacturers, Chicago, Illinois. 

















THE HARRIS PATENT 


Power Hoist and ee FW a 










Sold under C. S, Harris Com- 
pany’s guarantee of perfect satis- 
faction. Price complete with 50 
feet of Track and Cables, $300.00, 
F,O. B. cars Rome, N. Y. For 
further information and catalogue 
address 
































C.S. HARRIS CO.., ‘amare Rome, N. Y. 
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BOOKS YOU OUGHT to HAVE 








A Complete 


Coursein Canning 


Being a Thorough Exposition of Practi- 
cal Methods of Hermetically Sealing 
Canned Goods, and Preserving Fruits 
and Vegetables. 


By an Expert Processorand Chemist 


This Work Written in Plain Language, Easily 
Understood. With Its Aid All Processes Readily 
Mastered. 


PRICE $5.00 


Order through THE CANNER CASH WITH ORDER 








PROF. DUCKWALL’S New Book 
Canning and Preserving 


WITH 


Bacteriological Technique 


478 PAGES, 221 ILLUSTRATIONS. BEAUTIFULLY BOUND IN CLOTH 








§A Practical and Scientific Text Book 
for Canners, Preservers, Manufacturers 
of Food Products, Superintendents and 
Processors. 


§,A manager who will master this text 
book will command double his present 
salary and be worth it to his employers. 


Price $5.00 Postage 29c 


FOR SALE BY 


“THE GANNER’’, 5 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 


























GOOD BOOKS §F°84 


Canner’s Library 


Canning and Preserving, with bacteriological Tech- 
nique, by B. W. Duckwall, M. S.; 500 pages; $5.00. 
Pestage, 29 cents. 

Giles, Musilage and Silage. By Manly Miles, M D., 
Fy. RB. M.S. Illustrated. 100 pages. 6x7 in. Cloth, 
5@ cts. 

Asparagus. By F. M. Hexamer. Illustrated. 174 
pages, 5x7 im. Cloth. 50 cents. 

The Book ef Corn. By Herbert Myrick, assisted by 
A. D. Shamel, EB. A. Burnett, A. W. Fulton, B. W. Saow, 
and ether specialists. Illustrated. Upwards ef 500 
pages, 5x7 im. Cloth. $1.50. 

Field Netes en Apple Culture. By Prof. L. M. Bailey, 
Jr. Illustrated. 90 pages, 5x7 in. Cloth. 765 cts. 

Peach Culture. By J. Alexander Fulton. Illustrated 
204 pages, Sx7 in. Cloth. $1.00. 

Insects and Insecticides. By Clarence M. Weed. Illus- 
trated. 834 pages, 5x7 in. Cloth. $1.50. 

Strawberry Culturist. By A. 8S. Fuller. Illustrated 
Gx7 im. Cloth. 25 cts. 

Plums and Plum Culture. By Prof. F. A. Waugh. 
Milustrated. 391 pages, 5x7 in. Cloth. $1.50. 

Spraying Crops—Why, When and How. By Clarence 
M. Weed. Illustrated. 6x7 in. 150 pages. Cloth. 50 
ets. 








@rder through the CANNER, & Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. CASH WITH ORDER. 

















“The Maryland Motor Car” 


Built by 


The Sinclair-Scott Co. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Write for Price and Illustrated 
Booklet 
























































THE HAWKINS AUTOMATIC CAPPING MACHINE 
You can make your capping the least of your worries by using the 


MOST RELIABLE CAPPING MACHINE 
TESTIMONIAL 


Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Gentlemen :—Thinking you might be interested to know that we gave the new line of machinery purchased from 
you this season a try-out at high speed, will say that we ran the Hawkins Capper 102 cans per minute on peas. We 
do not know how much faster we could have run, but think we could have gone some faster, as the machine was doing 
excellent work at this speed, as you may *know from the fact that we had only one man tipping and there was not 
enough patching to keep one man busy over one quarter of the time. 








Fort Atkinson, Wis., Aug. 3, 1910. 


Respectfully yours, 
FORT ATKINSON CANNING COMPANY. 


SPRAGUE CANNING MACHINERY COMPANY 


Daniel G. Trench & Co., General Agents ' 5 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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The Sprague Universal 
Liquid Filler and Syruping Machine 












This machine is used for filling or finishing off Cans or Glass 
Jars of any size with any liquid that will flow freely 


BRINE, SYRUP, LIGHT SOUP OR SAUCE, MILK, ETC. 


Will handle any size can from smallest up to number ten size 


Works equally well on ordinary cap hole. 
Friction Top or Sanitary Cans, 


or Glass Jars. 


Fills the can or jar with liquid up to any desired height, 
changes in height or fill or in size of can are quickly made. 
It fills to a dead line wherever set. Absolutely no 
waste. It is a simple, thoroughly well built, substantial 
machine which does not get out of order 


We Can Make Prompt Shipments 


This machine is in successful operation in Fruit and Vegetable Can- 
neries, Condensed Milk Factories and Syrup Packing Establishments. 
For further particulars and list of users address 


Sprague Canning Machinery Company, 5'Wabesh Avenue, CHICAGO 
































| Wheeling Cans and | 
Solder Hemmed Caps | | 


Our Solder Hemmed Caps, which we are now 
prepared to furnish with all cans are the best in 
me market. The Solder is in the right place asin 


Plenty of it. 


@ During the past year we have doubled our 
capacity and are now prepared to ship 1,000,000 
cans per day during the Rush Season. 


WHEELING CAN COMPANY | 


WHEELING, W. VA. 
OLIVER J. JOHNSON, President 
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